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THE SPECTATOR, 


A CONTROVERSIAL NEWS LETTER SERVICE 


The Courcy News Letter Services have a world-wide circulation amongst Government agencies, business mea, 
students of politics, and investors. Both news letters publish investment advice as well as political reports. They are 
based upon the opinions of observers in close contact with statesmen, political leaders, financiers, banks, and 


industrialists. 


They do not agree with the general line of the Press, and are therefore highly controversial. But perhaps they may 
be right? What if they are publishing reports which prove to be accurate? If so, what they have to say is of vital 


importance. 


THE COURCY NEWS LETTER SERVICES SAY: 


* * That Russia will help the Arabs to strike at Israel within the measurable future, and that the Western 
* Powers will aid Israel to the point of world war if necessary. The outlook is therefore very grave 
indeed. 
* % There will never again be a major economic slump, because the management of money and credit 
o in an ever-expanding volume will be the overall policy of all major economic*world groups. Slight 
recessions will occur: big slumps never. 
* %* Investment in the U.K. should be limited, but in the expansion areas vastly increased; Central and 


* South Africa being amongst the best 


and not the worst—of such areas. F 


There will never be a racial war in either the Union of South Africa or the Rhodesias. The future 


xk * 

* will be one of European settlement and development plus immense economic development. The 
African National Congress will split up and prove ineffective. A useful working arrangement will be 
evolved between the races. 

* * Britain is moving away from Party politics, and after a probable Socialist Government, elected by a 

* minority vote, the tendency will be more and more strongly towards National Government. Socialism 


is historically on the way out and Liberalism, except as a protest vote, is not on the way in. 


. 


+ * 


You can try.these news letters for yourself, free and without obligation to subscribe. You may 
think that events justify the reports and opinions they contain. 


Just fill in'and mail these coupons : 





The Weekly Review 
Editor: Kenneth de Courcy 
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MALTESE CATS 


Whoever was to blame for the deadlock between Mr. 

Mintoff and the British Government, it was clearly not 
Sir Robert Laycock. It was not his fault if Mr. Mintoff 
insisted on resigning, nor was it his fault if Dr. Borg Olivier 
refused to form a government in Mr. Mintoff’s place. Mr. 
Mintoff’s comparison of Sir Robert to a Russian general is 
so absurd as to be hardly worth refutation in detail. Sir 
Robert, though he happens to have had a distinguished mili- 
tary career, has not called in troops to keep order. He has 
kept it with the aid of the Maltese police. Nor was it at the 
head of an occupying force that he entered Malta. He came 
there as the accepted constitutional governor and was until 
recently not only accepted as such by Mr. Mintoff but was on 
friendly social terms with him. Indeed he was criticised by 
Miss Mabel Strickland and the Times of Malta for allegedly 
being too favourable to Mr. Mintoff and to integration. He 
has undoubtedly rendered a conspicuous service to the people 
of Malta by bravely nipping disorder in the bud, and we 
cannot doubt that there are many Maltese who recognise as 
much. 


Yet it is very far from clear what is likely to be the outcome. 
The days when the constitution could be permanently sup- 
pressed are now past. There must be elections in the near 
future. It is difficult to see, as Mr. Callaghan suggested in the 
House of Commons, how there can be genuinely free elections 
as long as the ban on public meetings is maintained, and by 
perpetuating disorder Mr. Mintoff could, if he wished, per- 
petuate a condition in which free elections were impossible. 
However, it is so manifestly to his interest that there should 
be elections that it is probable that that obstacle will be 
overcome. 


"Tw first business of government is to preserve order. 


* * * 


But, if there are elections, what is likely to be their result? 
The Nationalist Party under Dr. Borg Olivier is divided and 
discredited. Its only card against Mr. Mintoff until recently 
has been its opposition to integration, in which it had the 
support, if not of a majority, at least of a reasonable minority 
of the electorate. If Mr. Mintoff swings over to an extreme 
nationalist demand for independence he will overtrump Dr. 
Borg Olivier. In such a situation it is difficult to see the 
Nationalists offering a serious challenge. Miss Mabel Strick- 
land, the only other political leader in the island, for all her 
courage and ability, has but few followers and no members 
in the present Parliament. She could hardly hope to gain any. 
So at first sight on a mere statistical calculation of the present 
political forces an overwhelming victory for Mr. Mintoff in 
an election fought on such an issue would seem almost inevit- 
able. If things should take that turn, then, since Malta is no 


longer of ary importance to us, there is little doubt that the 
British Government would accept that verdict and let the 
Maltese go, contenting itself with gloomy and disgusted 
prophecies that the Maltese would be unlikely to have a 
prosperous future on their stony little islands, if they insisted 
on a Sinn Fein policy of Ourselves Alone. For the Maltese 
standard of living may be low by ideal standards, but it is far 
higher than that of any of their surrounding Mediterranean 
neighbours, whether in Europe or in Africa. There is no 
reason why it should be higher except that the British have 
in the past poured money into the islands. 


+ * > 


Yet, though the future may take that turn, it is not certain 
that it will do so. Mr. Mintoff’s personality and his policy 
have both of them in the past aroused the grave suspicion of 
the clergy—to some extent for justified and to some extent 
for unjustified reasons. The British Government has made it 
clear again and again that it has no intention of interfering 
with the traditional privileges of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Malta; and it has been puzzled when the ecclesiastical 
authorities have seemed to demand of the British Government 
not only that it should itself promise not to interfere with the 
relations between Church and State but that it should also 
promise to step in and prevent any future Maltese Govern- 
ment interfering with those relations. Anyway, whatever the 
rights and wrongs, clerical opinion was generally suspicious 
of integration. fearing the consequences of too close an asso- 
ciation between Protestant Britain and Catholic Malta. 

Mr. Mintoff, a wiser strategist than Hitler, has been careful 
not to become engaged upon two fronts at once. He chose 
the moment of his quarre! with the British Government to 
restore the Caravaggio paintings to the cathedral, and for the 
moment relations between Church and State are officially 
amicable. But no one can doubt that Archbishop Gonzi’s 
deep-seated suspicions of Mr. Mintoff are still very much 
alive. It is certain that, if the cry of full independence is 
raised, even though it is not easy to see what existing political 
party would effectively oppose it, the Church would certainly 
come out against it. It would come out against it not so much 
through love of British imperialism as because it would see 
that an independent Mr. Mintoff would have inevitably to go 
cap in hand for money to someone; the danger would be that 
he would find the only willing providers were the Russians 
and President Nasser. If there were a struggle over indepen- 
dence between the Church and Mr. Mintoff it is not certain 
who would win. The integration plebiscite showed indeed that 
these are no longer the days even in Malta when an arch- 
bishop can with a word obtain a unanimous vote on a political 
issue from the faithful. On the other hand, the Church, though 
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not all-powerful, is still strong. There-is no doubt 
that if the Archbishop, playing on the fear of 
Russia, should come out against independence, he 
would receive considerable support not only in 
other political parties but, even more, within Mr. 
Mintoff’s own Labour Party. Where the majority 
would be found to lie it is impossible to say, but 
certainly both Malta and the Maltese Labour 
Party would be split. Mr. Mintoff would be un- 
able to present his demand as the demand of a 
unanimous people. 

Yet Mr. Mintoff, unpredictable and excited as 
his actions at times are, is a shrewd tactician. For 
that very reason he probably will not fight the 
election on a naked demand for independence. 
He is more likely to fight it on a demand for inte- 
gration on his own terms. It would be difficult for 
the Church to oppose such a demand at all or for 
the other political parties to oppose effectively a 
demand for more money for the Maltese. There is 
indeed no reason to think that they would wish to. 
With such a programme Mr. Mintoff would al- 
most certainly win an overwhelming victory, and 
with such a victory behind him he would present 
once more his demands to the British Govern- 
ment, who would presumably once more reject 
them. For the moment no way out of this dead- 
lock is in sight. ; 


Fish and Talk 


HE upholders of a world legislature as the only 
Domes means of maintaining peace and 
order must have been seriously discouraged by the 
spectacle at Geneva in the last few weeks. The 
conference was convened by the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations to make recommenda- 
tions on the law of the sea and in particular on 
the breadth of the maritime belt. On this latter 
topic it has failed to do anything except to publi- 
cise, and by publicising to sharpen, the division 
of opinions and national attitudes. The maritime 
belt is a strip of coastal waters lying immediately 
adjacent to a State’s coast line, and this is as much 
as any international lawyer can state without fear 
of contradiction. Does the littoral State exercise 
sovereignty over these waters? If so, to what 
extent? These questions cannot be answered with 
unanimity by the jurists. But the dispute goes 
farther than this. They cannot agree as to the base- 
line on the coast from which the belt is to be 
measured. Is it high-water mark, or low-water 
mark, or along the depth where the waters cease 
to be navigable? All these theories have been pro- 
pounded at one time or another; at the moment 
the low-water-mark theory is gaining acceptance. 

As to the breadth of the belt, you can take your 
pick. Chile has claimed 200 miles, Russia twelve, 
Norway four, and the United Kingdom three. 
There is general agreement as to the principle 
underlying the measurement of the breadth to be 
found in the Latin phrase terrae potestas finitur 
ubi finitur armorum vis. The effective range of 
shore batteries was about three miles in the 
eighteenth century; the littoral State, by its shore 
guns, could therefore exercise control over a belt 
of that breadth, and accordingly the three-mile 
belt gained wide recognition. Unfortunately the 
appetite of States has grown with the extension of 
ballistic ranges, and it is not surprising that the 
previous conference which tackled this problem, 





The Hague Codification Conference of 1930, fared 
no better than its successor in controlling these 
appetites. More important, however, than the 
breadth of the belt is the question of the rights 
and duties of the littoral State within that belt. 
Probably—though there are differences of view 
about this—merchant ships engaged upon inno- 
cent or inoffensive passage cannot be stopped 
from passing through these territorial waters, 
though men-of-war may be. Accordingly if the 
Russian proposal for a twelve-mile belt were to 
become law, some thorny questions would arise 
as to the right of France and the United Kingdom 
to stop Russian minesweepers sailing through the 
Straits of Dover, Israel’s right to send warships 
into and out of the Gulf of Aqaba, or indeed as 
to the status of the Straits of Gibraltar. 

The task of the conference was to some extent 
lightened by the fact that it was not required to 
consider the vexed issues relating to the so-called 
continental shelf and its natural resources. The 
International Law Commission which carried out 
the groundwork for the conference had provision- 
ally assumed that coastal States enjoy the rights to 
explore and exploit these. However, there are 
other miscellaneous powers exercisable over these 
waters by the littoral State, undoubtedly the most 
important being the right to reserve the fisheries 
within the belt exclusively for its own subjects. 
It was upon this craggy problem that the confer- 
ence at Geneva foundered. The United Kingdom 
found itself faced with the prospect that if the 
six- or twelve-mile belt were recommended British 
trawlers would be excluded from fishing grounds 
around Iceland’s coasts by virtue of their becom- 
ing Icelandic territorial waters. The gravity of the 
economic consequences of such legislation can be 
gauged from the fact that a Labour Party deputa- 
tion and a Conservative Minister were at one in 
their strong disapproval of it. The American dele- 
gation sought to preserve the UK’s traditional 
right of fishery around Iceland for a limited 
period, but this was merely to defer the ugly 
moment when our trawler fleet would have to be 
in part laid up and so the conference disbanded 
with no recommendation to make on the all- 
important topic. Can the political delegations of 
the General Assembly succeed where the dispas- 
sionate lawyers of Geneva failed? And if they do, 
at what cost to this country? 


Another Bank ? 


T is difficult to make sense of the proposal to 
| up a Commonwealth Bank, which burst into 
the British papers last week via Montreal, and 
which will now be on the agenda for discussion at 
the Commonwealth Economic Conference in 
Canada next September. The Treasury is said to 
be hard at work studying what can be done, but 
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nothing.isknown about‘its deliberations. The most 
sensible construction to put on the proposal is that 
it stems from the suggestion made last January by 
Sir Oliver Franks that the International Monetary 
Fund should become a super-central bank. The 
same arguments which were then put forward 
could be used for a new organisation to supple- 
ment sterling’s role as an international currency. 
This role has become difficult to fulfil because of 
the low level of the sterling area’s liquid reserves, 
but American authorities might be prepared to 
offer to a new organisation the stabilisation loan 
which they had refused to the sterling area in its 
present form. What we seem to be groping for, 
in short, is a new clearing house for the world’s 
currencies, but not a bank. The case for yet 
another institution, which will try to lend the 
money which is not available in the first place, has 
not been made out. 
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If Nehru Goes 


N Mr. Nehru’s recent public confession of 
| het one senses not so much physical ex- 
haustion—apparently his enormous appetite for 
responsibility is the despair of his Cabinet col- 
leagues—as a certain feeling of hopelessness that 
from time to time must overcome a man of his 
deeply sensitive nature. No other living politician 
has had so constantly to strike a fine balance be- 
tween personal loyalty on the one hand and 
national aspirations on the other. It is inevitable 
that in moments when the external pressure of 
final choice is unbearable Mr. Nehru should want 
‘a little time for quiet thinking.’ The recent resig- 
nation of his most trusted Finance Minister was 
a great blow to Mr. Nehru; the death of the 
most valued Muslim member of his ‘inner 
Cabinet,’ Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, another. 
Now another blow has fallen. On the very day 
this week on which the Indian Prime Minister 
told a Congress Party meeting in New Delhi 
that he was anxious to get away from the centre 
of activity, his old friend Sheikh Abdullah, ex- 
Prime Minister of Kashmir, was_ re-arrested. 
Almost the same thing happened in 1953. It is 
common knowledge that Mr. Nehru was not in 
New Delhi when the first arrest of the Sheikh 
was allegedly engineered by the then Home 
Minister, Mr. Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. The Kashmir 
question is one of the unresolved paradoxes of 
Mr. Nehru’s tortured career of political tightrope 
walking. It must hurt him to believe that Sheikh 
Abdullah is the traitor he has been made out to 


, be by the Kashmir Government or the fanatic 


Communalist hé has been dubbed by the Hindu- 
owned press in India. So Sheikh Abdullah goes 
back to what he calls his ‘smaller prison’ no 
sooner than was expected of such an uncom- 
promising idealist who believes that the destiny 
of Kashmir must be decided by the Kashmiris 
themselves and not by Indians or by Pakistanis. 
The question that seriously concerns us here is 
not ‘After Nehru, who?’ but ‘After Nehru, 
what?’ For example, if the Congress Party now 
accepts Mr. Nehru’s request—it recognises his 
integrity enough to do so—to be temporarily re- 
lieved_of his daily burden, the Indian Government 
may be tempted to sanction the deportation of 
Sheikh Abdullah to the Andaman Islands. Would 


_ that be wise? 
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IN the spring, as everyone knows, a 
young Taper’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of tadpoles. (To all 
whom it may concern: this is the 
last clue I shall give you to the 
origin of my curious name, and the 
next person who approaches me at a cocktail party 
and asks me why I call myself Taper will get a 
slosh in the dry martini. Do you ever ask Strix 
where he gets his name from? Do you ever tell 
Pharos that his name is an anagram of Posh, RA? 
Well, then.) And little but tadpoles have I landed 
in the way of a catch this week, cast the net how 
I would. Mind you, my filet de tadpole bonne 
femme is not to be sneezed at (unless I overdo the 
pepper, that is), and I flatter myself that after half 
an hour at the stove I can come up with a dish 
that will make the heartiest political trencherman 
realise that there are other menus in the world 
besides le rosbudget aux pommes jaydouglas, par- 
ticularly if we wash it down with a bottle of eau 
de Hoylake, that remarkable brew discovered 
behind the Foreign Secretary’s ears by the munici- 
pal dowser. (He, I observe—the Foreign Secretary, 
not the municipal dowser—is off to Copenhagen 
for some conference or other, which moves me to 
offer him the admirable precept formulated many 
years ago by a very well-known Dane: ‘Let those 
that play your clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them.’ But, though I will hardly be 
accused of being over-selective when it is a 
matter of rods for that particular back, I really 
cannot work up any indignation over the fact that 
the Foreign Office chose to send him by a private 
air-line instead of BEA. There used to be squeals 
of synthetic horror whenever a Labour Cabinet 
Minister went to a private hospital for treatment. 
But no man should be made to use State services 
just because he is a State servant, if he can do 
better or cheaper, or both, in the open market. 
Would the critics of the Foreign Office themselves 
travel, say, by Sir Brian Robertson’s filthy trains, 
or eat his filthy food thereon, if there were an 
alternative available? Let there be no more of this 
preposterous insularity. Though, having said as 
much, I feel bound to point out that the manager 
of the air-line that got the contract might have 
expressed himself more happily than to say that 
his firm had not gone so far as to quote an un- 
economic price ‘for prestige reasons.’ I would not 
give you fourpence a gross for the shares of any 
company which did work uneconomically for the 
‘prestige’ of doing anything for, with, to or about 
Mr. Selwyn Lloyd.) 

On Tuesday the sun shone and I went to Parlia- 
ment. How much drama, how much passion, how 
much of the stuff of life is packed into those ten 
words! I looked first into the House of Commons, 
where a Mr. Godber, as I entered, cried in a loud 
voice: ‘The slaughtering of cattle, sheep, pigs, 
swine, horses or mules.’ This terrifying remark 
quite unnerved me, and when Mr. Robens imme- 
diately rose with the evident intention of adding 
to this formidable list I was seized with a hideous 
fear that he was about to move that the words ‘or 
Tapers’ be added, and that his amendment would 
be carried amid acclamation. I left in haste, aban- 
doning my intention of listening to what promised 


e 
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Westminster Commentary 


to be a fascinating discussion, later on, of the 
House of Lords’ amendments to the Milford 
Haven Conservancy Bill. The conservancy of 
Milford Haven is, of course, a cause that has been 
ever dear to my heart; many is the time I have 
gone out in the dead of night to chalk ‘Conserve 
Milford Haven’ on all the walls I could find 
(incidentally, I saw ‘Hands Off Guatemala’ on a 
wall in Hackney the other day), and I therefore 
took it considerably amiss when a colleague, 
whose blue eyes, fair hair and innocent expression 
all proclaim him a man in whose mouth there 
would not melt sufficient butter to spread on a 
toasted muffin—let alone a toasted muffin-man— 
roundly declared, when I raised the subject of 
this vital measure with him, that he suspected my 
motives. Pressed to explain so foul an accusation, 
he said that my only interest in the Milford Haven 
Conservancy Bill was to make jokes about it. 

Now there the knave lied. It is true that the 
Milford Haven Conservancy Bill is funny, and the 
Lords’ amendments to it funnier still. One of 
them, for instance, lays upon the proposed Mil- 
ford Haven Conservancy Board the solemn duty 
‘to be statutory undertakers within the meaning of 
the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947.’ 
Another urges the Board to ensure ‘an easy pas- 
sage at all times through the waters of the haven 
for ascending salmon and sea-trout.’ (Descending 
salmon, I suppose, can walk down.) Yet another 
insists that the Bill leave out the words ‘arrival and 
departure’ and insert in their piace the words 
‘entry into and departure from the haven’—a dis- 
tinction in which Professors Empson and I. A. 
Richards between them might, or might not, dis- 
cover some force. 

Yet, if Milford Haven is to be conserved—and 
breathes there the man with soul so dead that he 
could countenance an unconserved Milford 
Haven?—Bills for its conservancy must be passed. 
And if some aged and unsightly peer of the realm 
can find some way of improving such Bills then 
amended they will have to be, for it would be 
absurd penny-pinching to determine upon the 
conservancy of Milford Haven and then fail to 
ensure that it is fully as conserved as human 
ingenuity can make it. The point to which I think 
serious thought might with profit be directed is 
this: is it really necessary to deploy the whole 
apparatus of the Constitution, with both Houses 
of Parliament, the Government and the Opposi- 
tion, the Whips, the Official Reporters and the 
Queen in order to effect the passage of such a 
measure? It is ironic that as the substance of 
direct government has declined, the shadow has 
increased. Members of Parliament as’such are un- 
able to bring to bear independent minds and 
consciences on the vital matters discussed among 
them; yet no method has been devised to relieve 
them of the burden of applying their whipped 
minds and consciences to matters which are far 
from vital. No doubt I shail be told, at any rate 
by the Member for Milford Haven (by the way, 
where the devil is Milford Haven?), that a Bill 
for the conservancy of his constituency is a vital 
matter, at any rate to him. But though, as I have 
made clear, the problems of Milford Haven are 
to me as my own problems, I cannot support this 
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view. Can we not devise some system of dealing 
with the dozens of minute items of Parliamentary 
business which at present must be classified as 
full-dress legislation so that they do not further 
help to load an already dangerously overloaded 
machine? 

These sober reflections (I trust that my fair- 
haired colleague is by now thoroughly ashamed of 
himself) prompted in me a desire to lift up mine 
eyes unto the Lords, from whence cometh these 
amendments. Passing through Westminster Hall, 
which retains its remarkable faculty of being. on 
a warm day, the coolest place in Britain, | made 
my way from green leather to red. Up above there 
was a remarkably brave demonstration that in 
some parts of the world at least the theories of the 
Abbé Mendel are not yet accepted without demur. 
In a long row there were first of all five black 
men; next to them there were eight dark-brown 
men; next along were four middling-brown men; 
and finally three light-brown men. Down below 
no such pleasing gradations were to be seen; only 
the harsh separation of man from man induced by 
the party system. (Though there was one fierce- 
looking character with a black eye-shade.) There 
was Lord Attlee; there was the muffin-man, his 
spectacles pushed up to his hair-line like goggles; 
there was Lord Mills, wagging his massive jaw 
about as though he had half a mind to take it off 
and hit somebody with it. 

They were all busy discussing the Tribunals and 
Inquiries Bill, and the scene, without my asking, 
formed itself into the perfect balance for my re- 
flections on Milford Haven and its conservancy. 
For the Tribunals and Inquiries Bill really does 
matter; it is the legislative result of the Franks 
Committee, the body which was set up after that 
latter-day Hans Breitmann’s party, the Crichel 
Down affair. This Bill is a lamentably inadequate 
attempt to stem the creeping tide of interference 
and arbitrary rule, of paternalism and miniature 
tyranny, in which that melancholy business was so 
signal a marker-buoy. Still, it is something, and I 
venture to doubt whether any more important 
Bill will be passed by any Parliament until Milford 
Haven needs reconserving. Yet you should have 
seen the way even the Lords, who are supposed to 
be so whip-free and easy compared with their 
professional brothers below, were  trundled 
through this measure! There was one revealing 
moment when my Lord Lucas actually declared 
himself ‘not content.’ The thing that had dis- 
contented him was the refusal of the Government, 
in the person of the muffin-man, to accept an 
amendment that, to speak plainly, would have 
enabled a citizen diddled out of his rights by a 
publicly-employed blackguard to recover the costs 
of getting them back. Immediately, peers began to 
pour in to uphold the State’s right to swindle the 
subject with financial impunity. You wouldn't 
have believed that some of those nice old geezers 
with their white hair and benign expressions could 
have been so ready to swear away other people’s 
freedom. I left, even though the proceedings broke 
up in time for tea, a sadder and a wiser Taper. 

Now who shall say that I wasted that sunny 
day? One House of Parliament I had seen unable 
to do anything about a Bill which mattered: the 
other I had seen unable not to do anything about 
one which didn’t. And the sun was still shining 
when I left. 


TAPER 


%& A Spectator’s Notebook 


EVEN IF a bus strike takes place, as 
at the time I write seems likely, I 
cannot help thinking that the at- 
mosphere in which negotiations 
have been conducted is healthier 
than for many years. As with the 
railways dispute, there has appeared to be a 
genuine wish for a settlement on all sides—apart, 
of course, from the inevitable militant element in 
the rank and file. To some extent this reflects 
Mr. Frank Cousins’s tactical sense: he has 
realised all along that for the London busmen 
to take strike action can only weaken his union's 
position, as it would have no hope of success. 
It would also be unpopular with the general 
public. I suspect that most Londoners are vaguely 
in favour. of giving the London busmen some- 
thing, if only because those of us who work in 
London, whether we travel by bus or not, are 
only too well aware how wearisome a bus-driver’s 
life must be; and the fact that the dispute is not 
primarily over drivers’ wages is still not widely 
understood. 





* * * 


YEAR BY YEAR the Summer Exhibition of the 
Royal Academy makes me more depressed. It 
is not just the thought of the 30,000 square feet 
of mediocrity which makes me weary, for the 
Winter Exhibitions put on by the Academy more 
than make up for it; some of them have been 
among the most notable artistic events since the 
war. It is chiefly the speeches at the dinner 
beforehand. This year’s was one of the worst. The 
Prime Minister has acquired the habit of giving 
his hearers a history lesson whenever he gets a 
stiff shirt on; his review of the first Elizabethan 
age, which he compared very unfavourably in 
many respects with the second (he should try 
comparing himself with Lord Burghley), was, if 
anything, more ridiculous than usual;:and it was 
not helped by the giggling of the President of 
the Royal Academy. The President's own speech 
was worse. I had hoped when the Academy so 
far forgot itself as to elect to its presidency a 
sculptor who, for all his limitations, can at any 
rate be taken more seriously as an artist than 
his three immediate predecessors, that Sir Charles 
would repay their absentmindedness by dropping 
the buffoonery hitherto inseparable from the post. 
I was too sanguine; his vulgar abuse of the 
Picasso mural for the UNESCO building in Paris 
(which he has not even seen) succeeded only in 
making him look as traditionally ridiculous as 
his position requires. 
* * * 


ONE OF my guests objected strenuously, on 
Tuesday evening, to the appearance of a con- 
tingent of the Welsh Guards on the television 
programme Chelsea at Nine. It was disgraceful, 
he argued, to reduce Guards’ drill to the level of 
a music-hall turn. I felt the same discomfort at 
seeing them perform; but not for the same reason. 
They went through the motions with the precision 
of a well-trained chorus: and the motions— 
marching, foot-stamping, bayonet-fixing—had 
really very little more relevance to modern mili- 
tary needs than those which a chorus perform. 


It is often argued that arms drill is taught not 
for its own sake but to instil discipline; to weld 
a diverse bunch of men into corporate unity. But 
—the horrid thought struck me on Tuesday even- 
ing—are the choruses of musicals disciplined by 
their training? Do they achieve a state of cor- 
porate unity? All that army drill—particularly 
in its more grotesque developments—does, I 
fancy, is to make a bunch of stalwart men look 
very silly. 
* a * 

IN THE ARID DESERTS of Hansard one comes across 
from time to time, a flower: and this extract from 
the speech which Mr. Grant-Ferris, the Conserva- 
tive MP for Nantwich, made last week in the 
debate on the Civil Estimates (Transport) speaks, 
I think, for itself : 

I live in Gloucestershire, and there is a delight- 
ful little branch line which I am sure cannot last 
much longer. The train which runs on it is known 

“as the ‘Tetbury Typhoon’ and the line runs 
between Kemble and Tetbury. It runs through a 
choice bit of hunting country. Drivers are always 
careful to stop whenever the Duke of Beaufort’s 
hounds are about on the line, and many times 
we have slipped a driver 5s. for his kindness in 
that respect. I do not think that it would be out 
of place if I were publicly to thank all those 
engine drivers who, whenever they find hounds 
milling about on the track, always slow up the 
train out of humanitarian instincts or kindness. 
This often happens because there are several 
hundred packs in the country. These drivers 
should be thanked. 


* * * 


DENIS COMPTON’s gibes at Sir Leonard Hutton in 
his autobiography, End of an Innings, have 
aroused general distaste among press critics. ‘This 
is a bodyline attack, Denis,’ the Mirror complains; 
the News Chronicle asks, ‘Ts it cricket to tell tales 
about your old skipper?’ and, ‘Denis!’ the Herald 
in anguish cries, ‘it’s a gross betrayal!’ Sir Leonard 
himself has asked, with some justification, ‘Where 
will it end? A captain in future, instead of saying 
anything he wants to those near him in his own 
team, will have to wonder if, one day, it is all 
going to be disclosed.’ No doubt some of the other 
newspapers’ resentment can be traced to the fact 
that Compton’s book has been serialised in the 
Sunday Express, and is published by a Beaver- 
brook subsidiary. Still, the critics’ feelings are 
understandable; the ‘washing of dirty dressing- 
room linen’ should surely be private. 


* * * 


WHAT EMERGES most clearly from this book is the 
stress of present-day first-class cricket. Surely the 
cricketer’s six-day week is to blame? Not only 
does it make first-class cricket almost exclusively 
a full-time occupation, and a commercialised one 
at that: it has also helped to destroy public in- 
terest in the game as a spectacle. What the public 
needs to be attracted into cricket grounds is less 
cricket (witness the success of the northern 
league); if the Sunday laws could be repealed, and 
cricket made a weekend, two-day affair, it would 
at once become far more popular and prosper- 
ous, and the players would no longer suffer from 
the stresses which so obviously afflicted Sir 
Leonard. I see the Australians are complaining 
that the MCC wants to reduce the number of 
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games played by the English side on its next tour. 
They should stop complaining, accept the reduc- 
tion, and insist on a quid pro quo that their next 
touring side here plays only one first-class game 


a week. Visitors could then play some casual one-_ 


day, village-green or country-house matches in 
their free time; whereby they could enjoy them- 
selves (and be enjoyed by the public) far more 
than they have been in recent years. 

* * + 


TO REFUTE THOSE who argue that less cricket 
would mean less revenue the total number of 
people who attended the home cricket matches of 
One county side last year was less than 25,000. 
A whole season of ‘first-class’ cricket was watched 
by fewer people than would normally go to one 
afternoon’s game of football on the local ground. 
If that is not a condemnation of cricket as run by 
the MCC, I do not know what is. 

x * x 
SOME CONCERN has been expressed recently about 
the coherence of President Eisenhower's remarks, 
as quoted verbatim. I have since been on the look- 
out to find how Khrushchev shows up in similar 
circumstances; here is a translated transcript from 
one of his broadcast speeches, monitored in this 
country: 

We have taken many steps. . . er. . . which 
are directed in this direction. But, as yet we 
should not deceive ourselves because all the time, 
you know, they are twisting and turning instead 
of. . . we have sent the decision, the well-known 
decision, to prohibit nuclear weapons, that is. 
No, they say, control. Well, you know, I spoke 
in Budapest and said we are for control, we are 
for control. Now, not only control, but also 
. . . Well, you know, when one does not want 
agreement, he will immediately, you know, ad- 
vance such conditions as are impossible. That 
is because they do not want it. They do not want 
it! The issue is clear. 

Later he added: 

Their aeroplanes fly above the heads of these 
people, and they fall and explode—there have 
been explosions. But they don’t want to. ... 
They are accusing us, Fhey are accusing us that 

. The Americans . . . It is a sort of conceit. 

You just try to understand. 
a * * 

THE JOURNALIST who uses irony or satire does so 
at his peril, as readers of Bernard Levin's article 
in the Spectator three weeks ago will realise. Mr. 
Levin tells me he has since had further evidence 
of the extent to which his review on the ‘books 
of the year,’ which he wrote as a spoof last Christ- 
mas, has been taken seriously. One correspondent 
tells him that the local newspaper in the disirict 
Barbara Cartland represents as a County Council- 
lor solemnly boasted that her book had been 
selected as one of the outstanding works of the 
year. Another has sent him a cutting from the 
magazine Rowing, edited by Hylton Cleaver; it 
advertises Hylton Cleaver’s A History of Rowing, 
one of the books Mr. Levin had on his list, saying 
that ‘it was described by the Spectator as one of 
the seven best books published during 1957.’ 


* * * 


FROM THE British Travel Association’s advertise- 
ment in the New Yorker: 

Does everything stop for tea? Trains and busses 
dont. Cricket and housewives do. Tea is that 
extra meal you get at 4 p.m. It usually includes 
scones, tarts, muffins, and exquisite little sand- 
wiches. 

_ And then, that dainty little sod. bicarb. 
PHAROS 
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Middle East Notebook—II 


By IAN GILMOUR 


HE West’s chief objective in the Middle East 
Ti: the same as it is elsewhere: to keep it 
part of the free world—using, of course, ‘free’ 
in its largest, i.e. non-Communist, sense; the only 
State in the Middle East which is free in a stricter 
sense is Israel. Its secondary objective is to main- 
tain its oil supplies—over 70 per cent. of Europe’s 
oil comes from the Middle East. We have, of 
course, Other interests as well, but they are 
minor and dependent on the first two. And even 
these are in a sense only one, since if the Middle 
East does remain part of the free world it will 
not cut off the oil, though we may be made to 
pay an exorbitant price for it and may on its 
account be subjected to a great deal of most un- 
pleasant blackmail. 

The Middle East can go out of the free world 
in any Of three ways: by means of a Russian 
military invasion; or by Communist subversion 
and revolution; or by its present rulers and 
peoples deciding that Russia has more to offer 
them. Which of these dangers is the most 
formidable may vary from time to time, but it 
is obvious that by concentrating its attention upon 
the first two—military invasion and subversion— 
the West may help to bring about the third. If 
its stratagems to avert military conquest and sub- 
version are unpopular—and no one can seriously 
doubt that the Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower 
doctrine are unpopular—they tend to persuade 
people to vote for the other side. 

For however great the other dangers and how- 
ever resolutely the West refuses to grasp the fact, 
we are fighting an election against Russia in the 
Middle East. Unfortunate though it may be, the 
way to win an election is to please the electors, 
not to try to make the electors please you. The 
Western leaders, who are, almost by definition, 
peopie good at doing what the electorate want at 
home, seem unable to understand that they must 
do the same abroad. Paradoxically, the Russians, 
who do not have to fight elections at home, realise 
that they must do so abroad. Their success in 
Egypt and the rest of the Middle East is due to 
their adapting themselves to the Arabs, not 





Vice versa, 


IELECTIONEERING 


The first rule of electioneering is to avoid 
alienating any large bodies of potential sup- 
Porters, and the larger and the more powerful 
they are the more care must be taken not to drive 
them into the arms of your opponents. To pursue, 
therefore, an anti-Communist and an anti-Nasser 
policy simultaneously is political madness— 
unless, of course, it is thought either that President 
Nasser is a Communist or that he is irretrievably 
ommitted to the Russian camp. But probably 
oily the most imperially blinded in England be- 
ive either of those things, although naturally 

ough the regimes of Iraq and Jordan, who are 
posed to both Russia and Nasser, tend to 
dentify them. A Jordanian Minister, for instance, 

ld me that Nasser’s dismissal of General Bizri, 
he head of the Syrian Arniy, was ‘window- 

essing.’ This surely is to ignore the evidence. 


There is no doubt that the Russians were opposed 
to the Egypt-Syria Union. The Russian Embassy 
in Damascus was active against it, until Moscow 
was warned that it would look bad for it to be 
seen directly opposed to Arab nationalism. Soon 
after the union the Communist leader in Syria, 
Baqdash, left for Eastern Europe, and he was 
shortly followed by the secretary of the party, 
Khaled al Azm. Finally, Bizri, whose sisters were 
Communists, and who is himself a strong Com- 
munist sympathiser, was made to resign. 

The Egyptians are no doubt over-confident 
that they can handle the Russians. “We sign a 
trade agreement with an Iron Curtain country one 
day,’ an Egyptian Minister told me, ‘and we lock 
up a few Communists the next. It’s easy.’ But is 
it? Although the Egyptians got rid of the Russian 
technicians, who were delivered with the arms, as 
quickly as they could, they will continue to need 
spare parts for their aeropianes, tanks and other 
equipment. There has certainly been some Com- 
munist penetration of the Cairo press. At the 
same time trade links with the Eastern bloc be- 
come stronger every day. The longer the West 
refuses to trade with Egypt the more firmly 
wedded to their Iron Curtain suppliers do the 
Egyptian importers become. 

Still, in his talks with Tito, Nasser must 
have learned a good deal of the advantages of 
not being a Russian satellite, and it is reason- 
able to assume that he will not become one unless 
driven to it by us or unless he is in fact a Com- 
munist. The social revolution in Egypt will con- 
tinue, and the Revolutionary Council can in a 
loose sense be called Socialists. But the revolu- 
tion was planned and carried out by colonels, 
not corporals, and they are far from being Com- 
munists. 

If it is granted, then, that Egypt is not irre- 
trievably committed to the Russian bloc, it 
follows that here and elsewhere Western policy 
has an unfortunate tendency to bring about what 
it is seeking to avoid. 


ARAB NATIONALISM 


The second rule of electioneering is to take 
seriously any idea which dominates the mind of 
the electorate. It may be difficult to define Arab 
nationalism—it is a compound of desire for unity, 
independence and social reform—but whatever it 
exactly means Nasser has become synonymous 
with it. There are commonly three British reactions 
to this. One is to make jokes about the Arab 
League. ‘They simply don’t like each. other, old 
boy. Look at 1948. They'll always be the same.’ 
Naturally, Arab nationalism, like any other 
nationalism, ‘has its less serious aspects. After 
listening to interminable and invariably inaccurate 
denunciations of British actions over the last forty 
years in the area, in particular the denial of 
democratic rights of self-determination and in- 
dependence to Arabs in Palestine and the rest of 
the Arab world, etc., a performance to which the 
Iraqis above all are apparently incurably 
addicted, it is sometimes irresistible to inquire if 
the speaker is in favour of these rights being 
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granted to Kurds, too, or only to Arabs. At con- 
siderable length and with great patience the 
explanation is given that the position of the Kurds 
is quite different: they have never been indepen- 
dent; they did not form a separate vilayet under 
the Ottoman Empire; and anyway they are an 
international problem. 

The second reaction is to say that what is 
being peddled by Nasser and Cairo Radio, and 
what so many Arabs have fallen for, is not Arab 
nationalism but Egyptian imperialism—that 
Egyptians are not Afabs. Exactly who are Arabs 
and who are not is difficult to say, Discussing 
this point in Cairo an American Middle Western 
lady in search of truth asked, ‘Don’t Arabs come 
from Arabia?’ and was sharply snubbed by her 
Egyptian son-in-law, though there is in fact much 
to be said for her view. But ultimately the answer 
to the question, what is an Arab? is the same as 
the answer to the question, what is a Jew? : some- 
body who thinks he’s one. Much of the time 
the Egyptians do not think of themselves as 
Arabs; they are, for instance, much more de- 
tached than anybody else on the question of 
Israel. It is even possible to discuss Israel in 
Egypt without going back to the Balfour Declara- 
tion (though it is difficult to avoid the Crusades). 
This may be partly due to the fact that the first 
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kernel of the suggestion 
which escaped notice was 
that advertising space 
should be allotted accord- 
ing to the product's value 
to the community. 

Thus, products like Ugh, 
the Discreet Cleanser, 
would be advertised only 
in appropriate places for 
private viewing by people 
one at a time, while the 
things that contribute to 
our happiness — books, 
good wine, handmade 
shoes, paintings, etc.— 
would receive their due 


oH measure of publicity. 
Now that’s true propor- 
tional representation. I’m 
all in favour of it—and for 


a start I nominate Mac- 
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I’ve always had a soft spot 
for crackpots. The pottier 
their ideas the better I like 
them. Of course, I am not 
alone in my admiration 
for crackpottery. Eccentri- 
centialism, to use its pro- 
per name, is quite a flour- 
ishing philosophy, with 
some six hundred adher- 
ents who frolic regularly 
at Folly Berserk, the 
national headquarters. 

It was there that I heard 
an insanely sensible idea 
regarding advertising. It 
wasn’t reported, being 
overwhelmed by the less 
worthy news of an epi- 
demic of apoplexy among 
advertising agents follow- 
ing a proposal to nation- 
alise their industry. The 
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war was a period of Hashemite leadership and 
therefore one which the Egyptians ignore alto- 
gether or dismiss in some such phrase as ‘a period 
of obscure tribal revolts.’ Politically, of course, 
the important question is not whether people 
think they are Arabs, but whether they are 
thought to be Arabs; and whatever they think 
themselves, the Egyptians are generally, though 
far from universally, regarded in the Middle East 
as being Arabs and generally accepted as the 
leaders of the Arab world. Even under Farouk 
Egypt was the accepted leader of the Arab world. 
We only mislead ourselves, therefore, if we 
distinguish Egyptian imperialism from Arab 
nationalism. 

The third reaction is to regard Arab nationalism 
as an aberration exclusively caused by the Bal- 
four Declaration and the establishment of the 
State of Israel. That the Jews have stimulated 
an inflamed Arab nationalism is obvious; that 
the existence of Israel tends to direct Arab 
nationalism against the West is equally obvious. 
But the Algerian war, which is now almost as 
great an obsession with the Arabs as Israel; has 
no connection with the Jews. Other peoples 
have been fiercely nationalistic without an external 
stimulus; why should we expect. Arabs to be 
different from everybody else? It is idle to think 
that the elimination of Israel would bring back 
the good old days of Glubb Pasha and T. E. Law- 
rence. The Arabs don’t live in tents any more. 


ISRAEL AND THE WEST 

Nevertheless, Israel, ike the Algerian war,- is 
a heavy vote-loser for the West and an-enor- 
mous advantage to Russia, (That it need have 
been so I very much doubt. In~1945, with the 


prestige of having won the war and with .the , 


Labour Party committed to an extreme Zionist 
programme, we could almost ceftaifily have in- 
duced the Arabs to accept a small State of Israel 
without bloodshed and without bitterness.) Bfitain 
is held responsible for getting the Jews there 
because of the Balfour Declaration, and America 
is held responsible for keeping them there because 
of the large dollar grants from American Zionist 
organisations. Although Russia, ,unlike Britain, 
voted for the establishment of Israel and was one 
of the first to recognise the new State, itis not 
held against her. 

In seeking, then, to diminish the Israeli liability 
to the Western cause, the British Government 
could. be said to be doing some shrewd elec- 
tione¢ring, were it not that the Russians, having 
no obligation to Israel and no scruples, can always 
outbid us, and that there is in fact no solution 
to the problem—or at least no solution that can 
come from inside. For some time the settlement 
of the Arab-Israeli conflict has been regarded by 
Britain and her friends in the area as the means 
of making Arab nationalism pro-West and trans- 
ferring leadership from Egypt to Iraq; at least, 
since Sir Anthony Eden’s Guildhall speech in 
November, 1955, the-settlement the Government 
has had in mind was one whereby Israel would 
withdraw to frontiers based on those of the UN 
partition plan of 1947. Since it was the refusal 
of the Labour-Government to co-operate in any 
way in carrying out this plan that made the 
1948 war certain, there is an element of indecency 
in this idea. Both the British and the Arabs forget 
that the time to be in favour- of. the 1947 


frontiers was 1947. But there are other diffi- 
culties. In present circumstances there is no 
possibility of the Israelis accepting them. Nor 
would the Arabs accept them for long. They 
would think that if the West could be induced to 
slice Israel once it could be induced to do it again. 
There is, further, no reason to think that the 
Hashemites rather than Nasser would get the 
credit for the operation. Finally, even if Israel 
were obliterated tomorrow, Arab nationalism 
would be about as strong as ever and Nasser 
would still be its embodiment. 

The Labour Party’s policy that Britain and 
America should guarantee the present frontiers of 
Israel is just as unreal. The present balance of 
military strength probably is strongly enough in 
Israel’s favour for her to be in Damascus in a 
day or two if she wished, so that theoretically the 
Arabs should be grateful to be protected from 
such a possibility. But in practice they would 
regard it as worthless and, in view of the British 





1956 of the 


Government's interpretation in 
Tripartite Declaration, it is difficult to blame them. 
They would merely regard it as an unfriendly 
and aggressive gesture of support for Israel at 
their-eXpense. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


To say that Britain should give up the idea of 
bringing off a diplomatic coup for the West and the 
pro-Western: Arabs by:settling the Israeli problem 
is not to say-that Israel herself should do nothing. 
That. time is the-only-thing that can produce a 
settlement has long been an Israeli maxim, but 
now that Israel is entering the second decade of 
her existence is the idea that time is on her side any 


- longer justified? Admittedly, there appears to be a 


new spirit in the refugee camps. They all still 
say that the only thing they want to do is to 
return to their homes, but. they are beginnipg to 
turn their eyes away—it is almost incredible’ that 
through the lack of a mere $8 million a‘ year 
UNRWA is seriously handicapped—and if the 
Iraqi-Jordan Federation lasts, many of them will 
be able to find work in Iraq. As Mr. Dulles, with 
his deep insight into things, recently put it: ‘New 
people aré being born who never lived in Israel; 
older people who consider Israel their rightful 
home are dying.” But it is not only the 
refugees in the camps that Israel should worry 
about: the Arabs of the diaspora are equally 
dangerous. Ex-Palestinians are all over the Arab 
world; they often have the best jobs, and they 
colour and direct the policy of the Arab coun- 
tries towards Israel. 

And however strongly the tide of immigration 
into Israel flows, the drive for Arab unity will 
enormously increase Arab strength and military 
effectiveness relative to the Jews. Most of what 
the Egyptians think and tell you about their mili- 
tary exploits in 1956 is nonsense. There is a game 


-on sale in Egypt, a sort of L’Attaque, which 


shows British and French paratroopers at Port 
Said. being picked, out of the sky by gallant 
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civilians; and one general told me that the Jews 
could not fight: they had no guts. But after dis- 
counting such myths and making every allowance 
for enthusiasm and imagination—‘we had mag- 
nificent striking forces here and another magnifi- 
cent striking force there’—it still seems to me that 
the Anglo-French intervention had a very con- 
siderably greater effect on the campaign than is 
generally realised; and consequently that the 
ineptitude and cowardice of the Egyptians has 
been grossly exaggerated. Certainly the Israeli 
propaganda has been overdone. It is going to be 
very difficult for them to convince the world in 
the future that Egypt is a military threat to them; 
and in a few years’ time that is what they are 
going to want to do. 

If, then, time is not on Israel’s side, she would 
be wise to make a gesture soon. Such a gesture 
would presumably be a rectification of her north- 
eastern frontier in favour of the Arabs, an offer 
to take back a large number of refugees and 
compensation for the remainder. Israel may well 
argue that she is very small already; that most 
of the refugees were ordered out by their own 
leaders and not driven out by her; that it is not 
for her to make concessions except as part of a 
general peace settlement. Nevertheless, there is 
no prospect whatever of a general peace settie- 
ment, and meanwhile Israel’s greatest need is to 
lessen and remove the sense of injustice felt by 
the Arabs. Whether or not that feeling is well 
founded it is there, and it will remain so long as 
the Israelis do nothing about it. 

To have any effect, concessions by Israel would 
have to be made from a position of strength and 
of her own.volition. Fhat means soon and without 
interference or dictation from America and 
Britain: An imposed solution would be useless. 

It may be that a united Arab world would. be 
less dangerous to Israel than one divided into 
two main blocs. At the moment Egypt and Iraq 
compete with each other in hatred of Israel, a 
disagreeable necessity which would be removed 
by unification. The achievement. of unity. would 
also lessen the Arabs’ sense- of. inferiority 
towards the. Jews which has inevitably. arisen 
from. two defeats at their hands and from their 
superior technical ability. But while greater con- 
fidence would. produce a more reasonable atti- 
tude, this would be balanced by greatly increased 
strength. A federation. of the whole Arab world 
would certainly demand some concessions from 
Israel—probably abolition of the State and sub- 
stitution of local autonomy. 


Pact AND DOCTRINE 

If we can do nothing about Israel and at present 
nothing about Algeria, can we in other ways avoid 
flouting Arab nationalism? For one thing we 
could, so far as the Arab world is concerned, 
keep as quiet as possible about the Baghdad Pact. 
In bringing Persia and Pakistan firmly down on 
the Western side and in- reassuring Turkey the 
Baghdad Pact may have been valuable, but in 
erecting a paper barrier against the Russians we 
split the Arab world and dangerously isolated 
Iraq. We could not repair the damage, as has 
been suggested, by leaving the Pact; we would 
merely look foolish. It is not our membership but 
that of Iraq which makes the Pact offensive. Bul 
we should continue, as we have lately been doing, 
to emphasise the economic rather than the mili- 
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tary aspects of the Pact and, while continuing to 
catry out our obligations under it, we should not 
atow our membership to smother our activities 
elsewhere. And needless to say, if Iraq decided 
that she wanted to withdraw we should not seek 
to dissuade her. The Pact would need a change 
of name’ and address—presumably it would go 
to Teheran—-but the removal of such a great em- 
tarrassment in the Arab world would be well 
worth that inconvenience. 

Secondly, the Americans could recognise that 
the Eisenhower doctrine fulfilled its purpose in 
Jordan and has now outlived its usefulness. 
Attempts to line up the Middle Eastern countries 
as allies would have been a perfectly sensible 
policy if those countries had more self-confidence. 
But they do not accept the possibility that’ they 
could enter an alliance on equal terms with 
America or Britain or even with Turkey. It is in 
their view bound to be an imperialistic relation- 
ship. It may be remiss of the Arabs to want to 
be neutral, but there it is and we had better make 
the most of it. 

The more we compel people to stand up and 
be counted on our side the more people we drive 
into being ready to stand up and be counted on 
the other side—as has happened in the Lebanon. 
President Chamoun’s decision to accept aid under 
the doctrine greatly weakened his position. 
An Opposition leader told me, as he has told 
others, that if Chamoun stands again for the Presi- 
dency ‘he will be asking to be murdered and you 
can quote me on that.’ 

By giving aid without strings the Americans 
would strengthen their friends, who would no 
linger be regarded as having sold out to the 
West, and they would lose nothing themselves. 
Unconditional ‘aid, after all, is a contradiction 
id terms. The difference between conditional aid 
and unconditional aid is that with the former the 
conditions are made before the aid is given, and 
with the latter the’ conditions only become ap- 
parent after it has been given. Technicians and 
spare parts are effective strings. 


ATTITUDES 

The West’s electioneering weakness has been as 
much due to faulty attitudes as to faulty policies. 
We have to learn to treat and look upon the 
Arabs as equals and, more important, make them 
believe that we look upon them as equals. The 
fault is not always ours. As I tried to show last 
week, even when the Arabs are running their 
affairs themselves they refuse to believe it. 

In Iran, for example, where it is quite plain 
ve do not interfere, Iranian nationalists are con- 
vinced that’ we do. It follows fhat not inter- 
fering, not being imperalistic, will not have much 
tect since few will believe there has been a 
change. This is not quite such a crippling disad- 
vantage as it sounds, sirice many nationalists want 
tot non-interference, but a different sort of inter- 
ference. One Iraqi gave me this list of what the 
British should do: 1, Make Kuwait join Iraq. 
2, Settle Israel and Algeria. 3, Stop Iraq attack- 
ing Egypt. 4, Stop interfering. 

There was a good example of the wrong 
Psychological approach in a letter by Lord 
Lambton, MP, formerly Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, which appeared 
in The Times shortly before we returned. He 
wgently condemned the inertia of British policy 


in the Middle East and said that ‘the only hope 
that we have of preserving our influence in an 
area vital to the economy of this country is to 
associate ourselves as closely as possible with the 
younger generation. . . . This can now only be 
done by trade and education, and whereas there 
seems to be at long last some movement to en- 
courage an increase in trade, education con- 
tinues to be neglected. . . . Plans for [an Arab 
Public School] should be considered in an area 
convenient to the Gulf, English teachers should 
be subsidised and encouraged, more students 
should be brought to the Universities in this 
country. . . .’ Now although Lord Lambton evi- 
dently underestimates what is being done—there 
are, for instance, 129 Kuwait students here at the 
expense of the Kuwait Oil Company and 195 
Iraqi students at the expense of the IPC—much 
of this was admirably to the point. Unfortunately 
he went on to point out that the British Govern- 
ment had a controlling interest in the British 
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Petroleum Company and suggested that it 
should use this power to see that more money 
was spent on ‘the promotion of education, or on 
trade subsidies. .. .” But the countries of the 
Middle East are sovereign States and education is 
a government service, and for the British Govern- 
ment to order an oil company to interfere in these 
government services would be tactless and im- 
pertinent—however desirable the objective and 
however benevolent the motive. 

Incidentally, although trade and education are 
good in themselves, it is far from certain that 
increased education—unlike increased trade—is 
going to help Britain. In Kuwait, for example, 
the returning students are already a problem. 
Whether British- or Western-educated Arabs be- 
come more or less pro-British than their less- 
favoured contemporaries will depend less on the 
quality of their education than on the quality 
of British actions in the Middle East. Indeed, 
there is a case for thinking that oil money for 
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education would be better spent on Britons (and 
on the government) than on Arabs. Take, for 
instance, the Suez invasion, which was passion- 
ately supported by Lord Lambton. It will take a 
good deal of education to make the Arabs forget 
what we did there, and Arabs who were being 
educated or had been educated in England were 
at least as opposed to it as anybody else. 


OBLIGATIONS 

Finally, unless we are anxious to offend Arab 
nationalism at one of its most sensitive points— 
imperialism—we should avoid bombastic rhetoric 
and muscle-flexing when talking about our 
positions in Arabia. 


Aden is the only place on the Arabian penin- | 


sula where we rule directly, so that 
a simple surrender of sovereignty, 
even if we wanted to make one, 
would not take us very far. Every- 
where else our position does not 
depend upon ourselves alone, but 
upon treaties with various Sheikhs 
and rulers under which we have 
certain duties and obligations from 
which we cannot honourably divest 
ourselves without the consent of the 
other parties. But it is permissible, 
without evincing any desire or inten- 
tion to welsh on our obligations, to 
see in what circumstances we might 
have to honour them. 

As I said last week, what happens 
in the Sheikhdoms will be deter- 
mined by what happens in the rest of 
the Arab world—leaving aside the 
Lebanon where the first explosion 
may come, but will not materially 
affect the Sheikhdoms if it does. 
The next act in the Arab struggle 
will take place either between the 
United Arab Republic and the Iragi- 
Jordan Federation or in Saudi Arabia—or both 
will go on simultaneously. People in the Middle 
East believe what they want to. believé; and -I 
never met a supporter of the United Arab Re- 
public who did not think’ that it was more likely 


to last than the Federation or aesupporter of the- 


Iraqi-Jordan Federation who did not think that 
it was more likely to last than the United. Arab 
Republic. But so long as both unions last, it would 
plainly be unwise for Egypt to make trouble 
against Britain in, say, Kuwait, since a British 
withdrawal might conceivably drive a reluctant 
Kuwait into joining Iraq. {A Kuwaiti secession to 
Iraq might cause a pro-Egyptian revolution in 
Kuwait, but-the Egyptians could hardly rely upon 
one.) If Iraq won the struggle with Egypt, the 
future of Arabia would. presumably be fairly 
amicably decided between Iraq and the Sheikh- 
doms and we would not be called upon to inter- 
vene. If, ‘on the other hand, Egypt wins, Saudi 
Arabia would certainly join her and the ruler of 
Kuwait and the other Sheikhs would follow suit. 

A united Arab State would be a Federation. The 
Egyptians would have preferred the union with 
Syria to be in the form of a federation, but thought 
they could not risk being involved with Syria 
unless they kept all power in their hands. Any 
addition to the union would.almost certainly be 
federated. It is impossible to imagine Iraq coming 
into it in any other way, and the Egyptian admin- 





istrative machine, already creaking, would break 
down completely if it attempted to govern any- 
body else directly from Cairo. This means that, 
initially at any rate, the rulers and Sheikhs of the 
Gulf would not find it difficult to accede to a 
united Arab State. It would be useless for us to 
attempt to persuade, say, the ruler of Kuwait to 
remain outside a general Arab Federation, since, 
in the unlikely event of our succeeding, there 
would inevitably be subversion and revolution— 
and even if this was put down, Burgan oilfield, the 
richest in the world, is, like other oilfields, wide 
open to sabotage. Much the same considerations 
would apply elsewhere in the peninsula. 

Similarly, if, before either the Iraqi-Jordan or 
the Egypt-Syria unions crack or come to terms 
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with-each other, there is a military revolution in 
Saudi Arabia which brings the country into the 


- United. Arab: Republic or Crown Prince Feisal 


without a revolution takes her into the Egyptian 
camp, the effect on the Sheikhdoms is likely to 
be the same. In either case it is impossible to 
imagine Britain with a few coastal Sheikhs fight- 
ing almost the entire Arab world. 

While, then, we have obligations to defend 
people and places in Arabia, it is highly unlikely 
that we shall actually. be called upon. to-do so to. 
any greater extent than we have in the, past. And 
we would not be well advised to get ourselves 
embroiled in too many new. loves before we are 


‘off with a few of the old—whatever the 


various cheer-leaders. may say. Until one side 
or the other. comes out on top, we...should 
neither take sides ‘nor abandon our special 
position. in the area. But once one’side has come 
out on top.our special position wil almost auto- 
matically disappear. 


Om 


Until recently all the oil arrangements in the 
Middle East were on a fifty-fifty profit-sharing 
basis between the producing territory and the 
oil company. But this pattern has been broken 
in Iran and the offshore of the Saudi Arabian- 
Kuwait neutral zone, where to gain a foothold 
in an area previously controlled exclusively by 
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American, British, Dutch and French oil com- 
panies, the Italian and the Japanese have given 
apparently better terms to the producing coun- 
tries concerned. Whether they are in fact better 
terms is open to some doubt, since under the 
fifty-fifty agreement the oil companies pay all the 
expense of looking for oil, whereas under the 
Italian-Iranian agreement this is shared with 
the producing country. Further, it is no good 
getting an increased share of the profits if the 
profits themselves decline. This is what may 
happen if and when the Italians or the Japanese 
find oil, since in order to break into the existing 
markets they will probably have to reduce prices, 

The profits, which are divided fifty-fifty, are 
derived from the difference between local posted 
prices and actual operating costs, 
ie., the producing government's 
interest in the oil ends when ii 
leaves their shores. Some Saudi 
Arabs think that this is inequit- 
able and that the fifty-fifty principle 
should apply all the way from the 
oil well to the motorist’s petrol 
tank. The difficulties here would 
be the enormous capital outlay that 
the producing countries would 
have to make, and the extraordinary 
complexity of the oil industry; the 
intricate grouping and organisa- 
tion of different companies for 
different purposes would baffle any 
outsider. Probably any increase in 
profits that the producer companies 
gained from the change would be 
swallowed up in accountants’ fees. 

Responsible Egyptians say that 
they will not nationalise the oil 
industry when they get contro! of 
the territories in which it lies. ‘If 
we were going to nationalise the 
oil, they say; ‘we would have 
nationalised it here’-—a really massive. . non 
sequitur. Nobody can now know, whether’ they 
would do so or not. It would depend on how the 
West had behaved, om what terms: Arab unity 
came about, on the ‘position of the oil industry 
elsewhere, on the degree of xenophobia then pre- 
vailing in the Middle East'and on a great many 
other imponderables. What President Nasser may 
be up to in Moscow is not beyond conjecture; but 
it would: be surprising if he went home with 
entirely émpty pockets. Certainly the Egyptians 
seemed. to be more aware than most of the pos- 
sibility of Zeta and other developments removing 
er greatly diminishing the West's dependence upon 
the Middle East. They are aware, too, of the dis- 
location ‘nationalisation would inevitably cause 
and of the Persians’ willingness to give them tit 
for tat for 1951.-It was nationalisation and the 
cutting-off of Persian oil from the world’s markets 
that ma@e possible. the fantastic expansion of 
Kuwait and° other Arab oilfields. ft would 
strongly appeal to the’ Persian sense of humour 
if that state of affairs were to happen in reverse. 

. * * » 

We left Cairo in the middle of a, sweltering 
khamseen and returned to the full rigours of an 
English spring only to find that we had no heating 
or hot water: our household had run out of oil. 


: (Concluded) 
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Well, Would He? 


By BRIAN 


‘Naturally, Loewe and I often speculate what 
the old boy would say if he saw My Fair Lady. 
Naturally, we hope he would be pleased. 
Eventually I, as do all we poor mortals, will 
pass on to meet my Maker. . . I should hate 
to think that I might have to contend with an 
irate Shaw standing at the Gate.’ 


us, Alan Jay Lerner, who wrote the book 
es lyrics of the show. His worry, apparently, 
is not only that Shaw might object to Pygmalion 
in musical form, but that he might resent the 
changes in what Mr. Lerner calls ‘one of the 
most perverse fifth acts Shaw’ever wrote.’ 

Well, would he? : 

To judge by a recent show-gossip column in 
the Sunday Express, there is evidence from the 
old boy himself: evidence, furthermore, which 
suggests that Mr. Lerner may encounter him even 
before he reaches the Gate. 

“a report an extraordinary story concerning 
Frances Day and George Bernard Shaw. Blonde 
Frances Day—who formed a ¢lose and reward- 
ing friendship with Shaw when he was alive 
and appeared in his play Buoyant Billions—is 
said to have been in touch with GBS through a 
medium. 

And to havé taken down on her tape-recorder — 
the voice of Shaw himself—roundly condemning 
the famous musical My Fair Lady which is based 
on his play... 

All that is needed, then (in theory), is a broad- 
cast of the tape recording; for surely nobody 
could fake. that redoubtable brogue. Alas! The 
story may only be the usual old mutton Expressed 
into lamb. According to Hannen Swaffer, the 
medium episode happened four years ago; and 
though GBS did indeed comment adversely on 
the idea of setting Pygmalion to music, there 
was no question of his ‘roundly condemning’ My 
Fair Lady as My Fair Lady did not then exist. 
It could, of course, be argued that the astral plane 
Shaw was then inhabiting enabled him to see for- 
ward in time; but-in that case Shaw, never mealy- 
mouthed, would have damned the project by 
name. No, the psychic interview is no help. 

But why has nobody tried the Freudian inter- 
pretation? For surely Pygmalion is, next to 
the original Freudian play. Shaw, in 
effect, concedes this in his Sequel—written 
instead of the usual Shavian Preface in order to 
silence those critics who would have preferred a 
more conventional ending. In the Sequel Shaw 
imposes an entail on Higgins and Eliza, to stop 
them from ever getting married. Though they 
lived happily ever after it was not, he insisted, 
as man and wife; and the reason was Freud's 
reason: 

When Higgins excused his indifference to 
young women on the ground that they had an 
irresistible rival in his mother, he gave a clue 
to his inveterate old bachelordom. If an 
imaginative boy has a sufficiently rich mother 
who has intelligence, personal grace, dignity of 
character without harshness, and a cultivated 
sense of the best art of her time to enable her 
to make her house beautiful she sets a standard 
for him against which very .few women can 
struggle, besides effecting for him a disengage- 
ment of his affection, his sense of beauty, and 
his idealism from. his. specifically sexual im- 
pulses. ... 


INGLIS 


Higgins, like Shaw, was never to grow out of 
his mother fixation. 


And the Freudian can make another point. 
The process by which Pygmalion created Galatea 
is in the classic psychoanalytical pattern. To suc- 
ceed in such a project the crypto-analyst (Hig- 
gins) has to get the crypto-patient (Eliza) to 
transfer to him all her feelings about her dis- 
reputable parent. But having achieved this, he 
must at all costs avoid counfer-transference. He 
must avoid getting mixed up emotionally with 
her or the cure will not be completed. By fending 
off Eliza and finally insisting that she marries 
Freddy, Shaw was only insisting that Higgins 
should do what every analyst, no matter what his 
own feelings, must do—if he does not want to get 
brought up before the General Medical Council. 

It may be objected that Shaw neither knew 
Freud’s work nor liked what he had heard about 
it. But this is to ignore what happened on the 
occasion when the two men met. Shaw (the story 
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runs) asserted that the Freudian theory must be 
rubbish, because he had never been in love with 
his mother—not, that is, in the Freudian sense. 
Freud answered that the process was unconscious; 
and this explanation satisfied Shaw—astonish- 
ingly, as he was not the man to take kindly to a 
suggestion that anything lay beyond his ‘con- 
sciousness. That he should have submitted argues 
that he must have been a Freudian at head. 

No other ending, then, would have been 
acceptable to him. But does this mean Shaw would 
have detested My. Fair Lady? No. The idea of 
making Pygmalion into a musical was given to 
Messrs. Lerner and Loewe by that ‘improbable 
mid-European impresario’ (Lerner’s description) 
—Gabriel Pascal. Shaw had earlier allowed him- 
self to be twiddled round Gabriel Pascal's pudgy 
little finger, even to the extent of allowing 
audiences to leave the film version of Pygmalion 
under the firm impression that Higgins and Eliza 
would surely get married in a few weeks. Pascal, 
presumably, would have instructed Lerner and 
Loewe in the art of how to cajole Shaw; a psychic 
visit from Julie Andrews would probably have 
converted him; and from his astral plane (if he 
is still on it) would come, I feel certain, a 
Shavian benediction. 


| The Great Vote—and After 


By MARTIN LINDSAY, MP 


ExT week we shall pass, probably unnoticed, 

the eighteenth anniversary of the most 
momentous vote taken in the House of Commons 
in all its centuries of history. And though to many 
of us it seems not so jong ago, hardly anyone 
under thirty-five today has ever heard of what was 
~ perfiaps the greatest parliamentary crisis of all 
time, culminating in the vote that put an end to 
the Chamberlain Government which had lost the 
peace, enabling it to be replaced by the Churchill 
all-party administration which proceeded to win 
the war. But it did much more than that, for it 
also brought to an end a generation of political 
ineptitude which can scarcely have been paral- 
leled, and initiated an era which has profoundly 
affected the political parties for all times. As 
Captain Margesson, the Chief Whip, stood with 
the tellers before Mr. Speaker at 11 p.m. on 
May 8, 1940, to announce the division figures 
which showed the collapse of the Government's 
hitherto overwhelming majority, he can hardly 
Have thought that his voice would still be echoing 
through the corridors at Westminster today. 

Neither the British public, nor its then represen- 
tation in the three political parties, have anything 
much to be proud of in the decade which led to 
1939. Were it not for the lessons to be learnt from 
that period, some particularly appropriate to this 
moment, it would be kinder not to revive unhappy 
memories. And unhappy those days certainly 
were, personal relationships being poisoned with 
a bitterness such as has, fortunately, not been 
known in public life before or since. 

The politicians of that time can be grouped in 
three streams of thought. Firstly, the main body 
of the Conservative Party which was mesmerised 
by Chamberlain’s deadly decency and never 
weakened. Secondly, a score of Conservative 
rebels who were appalled by our diplomatic 


defeats and defence inadequacies,.and included 
somé of the greatest contemporary Tory names— _ 
Churchill, Eden, Macmillan, Duff Cooper, Amery. 
And, thirdly, the Labour and Liberal, Parties 
which, for the most part, not only did not want 
to rearm but also complained that our existing 
effort was too great. 

Among.the public, educated opinion, surpris- 
ingly, interpreted the portents with far less 
accuracy than did the working classes. To a few 
of us the signs were all too plain. Perhaps we had 
had personal contact with some of Hitler's earlier 
Jewish victims, or we had studied German _his- 
tory, or we just relied upon instinct. For whatever 
reason, we watched events with gnawing appre- 
hension, our efforts to warn others being usually 
received with angry indignation and taunts of 
‘war-monger. The working man, on the other 
hand, stood on much surer ground. The steel- 
worker and farm labourer, whom in those days I 
knew so well, had no doubts at all that ‘Hitler 
must be stopped.” 

The beginning of 1940 found Parliament in a 
critical mood; but it was not until the Norwegian 
campaign some weeks later that the steadily 
mounting impatience with the conduct of the war 
came to a head. After British troops had been 
evacuated from Andalsnes and Namsos, the House 
met for the great debate of May 7 and 8. It was 
opened by the Prime Minister, who once again 
made as good a case as ever could be made out 
for defeat. The Opposition announced that they 
would divide the House at the end of the debate, 
though their spokesman, Arthur Greenwood, was 
careful to renounce all responsibility for the con- 
sequences: “The responsibility for any change lies 
not with the minority,’ he said, ‘it lies with the 
majority whose responsibilities are far and away 
greater than ours.’ 





new steel techniques at Brussels exhibition 
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A scale model, perfect in every detail, of the new steelworks being erected at Durgapur, India, by a group of British 
firms It is one of the exhibits in the Steel Industry’s stand at Brussels. The works embody the latest technical advances. 


World sees Britain’s revolutionary 


New steels—new uses—new ways of making it— 
these are what the world’s steel experts will see at the 
British Steel Industry’s stand 


T THE BRUSSELS EXHIBITION Britain’s Steel 
Industry is on show to the world. The 
Steel stand in the British Industries pavilion 
has something to say not only to steel experts, 
but to everybody. 

No one who visits it can be left in any doubt 
about the vitality and modernity of our Steel 
Industry, nor of the vision and enterprise of the 
men, at all levels, who keep it running. 


Elaborate Models 

It is a fascinating story that it tells, and it is 
told in a fascinating way. There are vivid colour 
photographs of skilled men at work; examples 
of advanced steel products and alloys; elaborate 
and ingenious models. 

One model shows the great new steel works 
being built at Durgapur in India by a group of 
British firms. Another shows the two stages in 
making castellated beams, a unique construc- 
tional principle which can be seen in use in the 
stand itself. 


More steel — new use 
Britain’s steel output has increased by over 


two-thirds since 1946, while fuel consumption 
per ton of steel has been reduced 15%. Visitors 
will be told of plans to increase capacity by a 
further 7 million tons in the next five years. 

They will see some of our new high- 
performance special alloys; heat resistant and 
stainless steels for beating the ‘ heat barrier’ 
in flight, and for atomic power stations ; vacuum- 
melted steels of exceptional purity. 


Something they won’t see 

What visitors can’t see — though perhaps they 
may infer it - is the spirit that makes Britain’s 
Steel Industry so confident and forward look- 
ing : the welding of brains and skill into a team 
in which everyone has a sense of ‘ belonging ’; 
the mutual confidence between management 
and men; the satisfaction of doing a hard job 
supremely well. But the results are there for 
the world io see. 


How British steel spans 
the world 
There are exhibits showing British steel in 
use all over the world : models of the projected 


Forth Road Bridge and of the world’s largest 
radio telescope, jet engines, surgical instru- 
ments, a diesel engine bogie cast all in one 
piece - all of British steel. 

There are other countries that make more 
steel than Britain, but none that makes it better, 
and no major producer that makes it so cheaply 
-and prices were reduced in March. The 
story of the great technical advances that make 
this claim possible is the theme of the British 
Steel Industry’s stand at Brussels. 





THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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The reactor globe:of the Dounreay Atomic Power station 
is built of steel plates made.and assembled by entirely 
new techniques, specially devised for this particular job. 
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The pressure on Tory MPs to support the 
Government in a great national emergency was, 
of course, immense. But in the Forces the _pres- 
sure was all the other way. Though not then 
in the House, I had no doubt at all where 
my duty lay when I reached London on 
May 8, the first staff officer back from Norway: 
it was with the Leader of the Opposition that day, 
to place at his disposal my knowledge of the cam- 
paign’s blunders and inadequacies, for the express 
purpose of bringing down the Government. The 
Tory MPs in the Services who were able to get to 
Westminster met privately upstairs, in a militant 
mood, The Prime Minister sent an emissary to 
warn them of the serious consequences of their 
defection and to ask for. terms for their support. 
He was brusquely told that Hoare, Simon and 
Kingsley Wood had to be dropped; and, if he did 
not like this, Chamberlain could go too. The 
meeting concluded with the chairman, Sir Victor 
Cazalet, saying that he himself would not vote 
against the Government because he had reliable 
information that the Germans would attack in 
the Low Countries within forty-eight hours, as 
indeed was to happen. 

The Government should have been able to 
secure a majority of over 400, Conservatives and 





Socialists voting together, with only the Clydeside 
ILP Members in the other lobby. That night, how- 
ever, thirty-three Tories and four Liberal 
Nationals joined the Opposition to vote against 
the Government and-many more abstained. So 
the majority dropped from 400 plus to 81. The 
scene in the Chamber after the figures were an- 
nounced was One that all who saw it will remem- 
ber for the rest of their lives—the Prime Minister 
sitting, bowed and broken, with cheers and boos 
and cries of ‘Resign’ ringing in his ears, while Mr. 
Harold Macmillan, perhaps the foremost critic of 
those months, with Colonel Wedgwood, en- 
deavoured to lead-the House into ‘Rule Britannia.’ 

In the new Government, Labour MPs were in- 
cluded and from then on took their full share of 
the burden. The benefit they received in sharing 
responsibility and learning the art of government 
paid them immense dividends after they had won 
the 1945 election. They were then able to take 
office with a number of mature and experienced 
statesmen, an unrecognisably different party from 
the irresponsible Opposition of the Thirties. The 
post-war Conservative Party: has been no less 
quick to learn the lessons of the past. It is impos- 
sible to believe that the able young and 
women in the parliamentary party of today, drawn 
from every section of the nation, would stand for 
the muddles and procrastination of pre-war. They 
showed their temper on the eve of the late Prime 
Minister’s resignation. Contrary to popular 
impression, Mr. Macmillan was chosen not by 
‘kingmaker’ Salisbury but by these back-bench 
MPs who, mindful of who had been right and who 
had been wrong in and before 1940, wrote to the 
Chief Whip to insist upon the man whom they 
wanted. 


T the beginning of The Rainbow Comes and 
Goes, the first instalment of Lady, Diana 
Cooper’s enchanting memoirs, there is a reference 
to ‘Marderveen, in its fluted pyramidal bottle.’ 
We used.to call it P’mard’veen, and my first lapse 
into intellectual snobbery occurred when I dis- 
covered that its true name was Pomade Divine. 
For some- time thereafter the sufferings of 
children to whose fresh bruises this unguent was 
being applied were in no way lessened by the 
odious Strix, with his ‘Bet you don’t know what 
P’mard'veen’s real name is?’ 

Since then I have subconsciously regarded 
myself as something of a connoisseur of trade- 
names and similar sobriquets. I have the im- 
pression that the art of, coining them is on. the 
decline. Nothing, for instance, will ever induce 
me to buy a single pint of the brand of petrol 
called Fina. I am ready to believe that this name 
has some valid raison d’étre, that it is perhaps 
compounded like NATO from initials; but as it 
appears on the hoardings it has a cheapjack, 
chromium-plated air which itks my sensitive 
mind. 

I_am not a force to reckon with in the deter- 
gent market; but if I ever had to buy a packet 
of the stuff I should find it impossible to remem- 
ber which of the monosyllabic brands I wanted 
and I should be saddened by the copycat basis 
on which their names have been selected. It was 
not always thus. There is, for instance, a rugged 
uncompromising challenge, a hint of paradox and 
controversy, about Wright’s Coal Tar Soap. 
Coal? we mutter, rubbing our eyes. And tar? 
Is it possible to concoct soap from such ingredi- 
ents? Presumably it is. Then how honest, how 
forthright of the ingenious Wright to put his 
grimy cards on the table, to let us into a secret 
which does not at first sight enhance the attrac- 
tions of his product. 


* * * 


I have never, in my heart of hearts, really 
approved of made-up names. Some of the older 
ones—Kodak, Onoto, Amami, Bromo—have ac- 
quired with time a certain status. But they begin 
life as arbitrary, rather arid inventions, with no 
associations, no roots in history or legend. They 
are names, but they might just as well be num- 
bers. Indeed some numbers (like Vat 69, for in- 
stance), though equally meaningless, convey a 
magic not to be found in Viyella, let alone in 
Drene or Lucozade. 

One of the-noblest names under which anything 
has ever been put on the market is Bath Oliver. 
No doubt it originally owed its derivation to some 
family joke or feud in the upper crust of the 
baking world, the slightest reference to which in 
an after-dinner speech at a banquet of the 
Biscuit-Mongers’ Federation is enough to set the 
table in a roar. But I do not wish to be told 
about it. I prefer the urbane enigma, the in- 
scrutable elegance, the endless possibilities of the 
bare name. 

Many years ago, over a camp-fire in a distant 
jungle, we were discussing the Romance of Com- 
merce, a conception which was then still vaguely 
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valid- and to whose supposed allure the attention 
of* the young was -sometimes: drawn by their 
elders. 

« ‘Tlbtell you what I understand by the Romance 
of Commerce,’ said Roger. ‘It’s those little over- 
head railways in shops that they roll wooden 
balls along with your change inside.’ 

I agreed that the abstraction was nowhere 
better. embodied; but from Bath Olivers, too, | 
receive faint, far-off intimations of the Romance 
of Commerce. 


* * * 


My gravest objections are reserved for manu- 
facturers who permit, and indeed sometimes pro- 
mote, ambiguity about the correct pronunciation 
of their wares. Maclean, I don’t mind telling him, 
lost, and lost for ever, one customer for his tooth- 
paste when he put ‘Have you Macleaned your 
teeth. today?’ on the hoardings. There is some 
stuff talled Simoniz in which I lost all confidence 
the moment I saw an advertisement which read: 

Motorists wise 

Use Simoniz. 
As for the beverage called 7-up, I will not have 
it in my house. ; 

When The Times changed its type and its title 
ceased to appear in Gothic, many people were 
upset but none (I like to think) more painfully 
than @be Gimes Furnishing Company, who in 
the hope of attracting the custom of Top People, 
and despite protests from Printing House Square, 
pirated a symbol which has now ceased to be 
symbolic and merely looks silly. There is, by the 
way, a patent medicine called Strix: it is a cure 
for shortness of breath and dizziness but whether 
it, too, has soporific qualities I am not sure. 

Now that the frenzy of speculation and 
innuendo provoked throughout the literary world 
by Mr. John Verney’s revelation in the National 
Review that strix is a noun of the feminine 
gender has died down, I may perhaps be permitted 
to raise a small problem which has long per- 
plexed me. Why do the readers who from time 
to time write letters to me so often spell me ‘Stryx’? 
Only this morning I received another missive 
addressed thus; and this was the spelling adopted 
by Hansard when I made my sole appearance, 
by courtesy of Mr. Jo Grimond (or Grymond), 
in a Parliamentary debate. Perhaps Stryx sounds 
more cultural than Strix, as Smyth - sounds 
grander than Smith and Brylcreem glossier than 
Brilcreem. Perhaps I get subconsciously myxed 
up with Styx. But the thing is, you will agree, a 
little puzzling. 


* * * 


Finally, while we are on the subject of pseudo- 
nyms, there is a man who writes a weekly 
sporting column in my local paper under the 
name of Jayemdoubleyou. I read every word in 
the South Loamshire Standard, even the Angling 
Notes, which record the capture in negligible 
quantities of very small coarse fish; but readers 
who have borne with me thus far will not 
be surprised to hear that I cannot ~ face 
Jayemdoubleyou. 








Taking Liberties 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Twelfth Night. (Stratford Memor- 
ial.)\—Duel of Angels. By Jean 
Giraudoux. (Apollo.}—Express® 
Bongo. By Wolf Mankowitz. 
(Saville.) 

SOMETIMES wonder what would 
happen if our bright young direc- 
tors took the same impertinent liberties with the 
work of other dramatists which they now in- 
variably take with Shakespeare. Early. Noél 
Coward could be played as Restoration comedy. 
Ibsen could be played as Aldwych farce on a per- 
manent set with nine doors. Accept the principle 
that the less the audience understand of the dia- 
logue the more théy will enjoy the horseplay, and 
any play can be treated as an abandoned old 
clothes shop only fit to be burgled by the next 
band of strolling players. 

There is no doubt that much of our drama 
would be vastly improved by being set aside as a 
training area for the young commandos of ‘the 
theatre. But what are they training for? To alter 
the period of the action, to rejig the entrances 
and exits of the characters, to distribute among 
the cast an ingenious assortment of grotesque 
mannerisms, is really a kind of forgery. If a pro- 
ducer is so confident in his ability as a renovator, 
he should have the courage to start with the text 
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and rewrite the whole play as Dryden did with 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

At Stratford, Mr. Peter Hall has set out to re- 
varnish and retouch the surface of an old peeling 
canvas known as Twelfth Night: He has pushed 
it forward into the Caroline age—but it is the 
Caroline age seen through the eyes of a Victorian 
anecdotal painter so that among all the page-boy 
bobs, coaching-inn furniture and greetings-card 
flower gardens the unspoken question always 
seems to be ‘When Did You Last See Your 
Father?’ Olivia and Orsino should be a parody 
pair- of aristocratic Arcadian levers out of Sir 
Philip Sidney who drop their masks and fumble 
their lines when their conventional charade gets 
mixed up with real passion. ‘Both their gentility 
and their genteelity are clearly signposted in the 
lines they are given. But under Mr. Hall’s 
guidance Geraldine McEwan plays Olivia like 
some pert, perky middle-class flapper out of The 
Boy Friend. Michael Meachum’s Orsino is nearer 
the target—but he is still a romantic Edwardian 
schoolboy Duke who has not yet quite made the 
transference from girlish boys to boyish girls. 

The subplot of Malvolio, Aguecheek, Sir Toby 
and Maria was intended as a bass counterpoint 
theme to the tremulo treble passions of Orsino and 
Olivia. It is Shakespeare’s method of giving depth 
of focus and an extra dimension to the non- 
realistic, almost operatic, lay figures of a dramatic 
poem. Here again Mr. Hall has obtained brilliant 
performances from his cast and each individual 
character is theatrically a,striking creation. Mark 
Dignam’s vowel-gargling, proud-nosed Malvolio 
is a degraded pro-consul exiled among the white 
trash, Lord Curzon gulled by the beachcombers. 
Richard Johnson’s stricken mental defective, with 
his heron legs akimbo and sheep face aghast, gives 


Aguecheek an insane pathos which the part can - 


hardly bear. Such ingenious interpretations can 
hardly exist side by side: Once-more Mr. Hall’s 
determination to avoid dullness succeeds in 
atomising Shakespeare’s play. 

Mr. Hall is wrong and I am right. And yet how 
I enjoyed every moment of his wrongness. Scene 
after scene explodes like a Roman candle—the 
patterns are arbitrary, unconnected, perverse and 
dazzling. And throughout it all, defying Shake- 
speare with every gesture, struts the funny, touch- 
ing, huggable, nervous Viola, triumphantly in- 
carnated in Dorothy Tutin. 

Duel of Angels is an intellectual sex drama 
which is badly in need of such a Hallmark. As it 
stands (and it stands like a waxwork tableau), 
I honestly think it must be some kind of post- 
humous practical joke by Jean Giraudoux. It is 
one of those dream plays which are so impressive 
just before you wake up, but disintegrate as soon 
as you open one cautious eye. To anyone with two 
eyes, it seems so.obviously a rather thin confidence 
trick like a wooden wedding cake, a Derby 
winner on tiny wheels, or a liquorice telephone. 
And yet it will probably be the great middle-brow 
box office smash of 1958, 

First of all, it’s.‘from the French’ and trans- 
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lated by Christopher Fry—though into what 
language I do not know. The words are pegged out 
like odd socks along a clothes line, and there 
seems no reason why the sentences should stop or 
start at any particular point on the route. 
Secondly, it is dressed by Dior and has Vivien 
Leigh in scarlet and Claire Bloom in white just 
in case you get confused over which is the nymph 
and which is the nympho. But both ladies are 
directed by Jean-Louis Barrault to speak in a 
hypnotic, undramatic monotone as though they 
were auditioning for the golden voice of TIM. 
Thirdly, the jerky series of volte-face by the 
heroine makes no sort of sense whatever, either 
realistically or symbolically, so that no one need 
strain after a meaning. 

Expresso Bongo is the noise made at the Saville 
when Wolf Mankowitz engineers a collision be- 
tween Pal Joey and The Threepenny Opera. This 
was one of the occasions when I went into the 
theatre cheering because there’s nothing I enjoy 
so much as a really sour, bitchy, sordid, cynical 
play which reveals the world as a rat fight in a 
sewer drain. It makes the audience look human. 
And Mankowitz’s theme is characteristic—‘luck 
is so undiscriminating, it could happen to you.’ 
Paul Scofield is one of those leather-skulled, 
dead-eyed agents who edge along the back alleys 
of Soho like a tortoise with a leaking shell. Hy 
Hazel is an over-blown, over-age film star who 
keeps alive on the warm breath of young talent. 
Charles Gray is the drawling, padded-shouldered 
manager of a derelict night club. There is also a 
skinny bongo-banging teenage heart-throb, his 
Glum family, a gaggle of silly socialites, a strip- 
tease singer, and various other parasites. Manko- 
witz decorates their sleasy couplings with some 
typical demotic wisecracks, and there are two 
bright and funny songs: ‘The Dip Is Dipping’ 
and ‘We Bought it.’ There is also a scarifying 
parody of a religious mother-lament, ‘The Shrine 
On the Second Floor.’ This is enough to lure most 
of us inside and Expresso Bongo is a courageous 
shot at a contemporary musical. 

But its main weakness is the lack of profession- 
alism. The dances are sketchily choreographed 
and uninventively staged. The characters move up 
stage to allow the scene-changes. in the most 
awkward and obvious way possible. Too many of 
the songs illustrate rather than advance the action 
and their lyrics are sometimes paralysingly pre- 
dictable. 
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Design 
Fair Enough 


By KENNETH J. ROBINSON 








Ses ‘Sweet Ember-race-erble Yerhoo,’ 
-& Wails the Belgian Hi-Fi. Nearby an 
Austrian beerhouse rocks with the 
i F marches of Sousa. ‘And I'll be in 
: Scotland afore ye,’ clangs the 
: carillon of the Vatican tower, as 
two nuns glide serenely by in a 
cable car. This, as you will have guessed, is the 
‘Universal. Fair’ at Brussels. ‘It is organised, the 
Belgians say—as they fit silencers to their cash 
registers—‘in the name of Mankind.’ 
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“The Atomium itself? This badly sited triumph 
‘of engineering is several times as exciting as its 
photographs, and the masochist in all of us can 
have fun being frightened by it from countless 
different viewpoints—through the woodland, over 
the roofs of a pastiche village (nicely done), or 
along the accusing concrete finger of the Civil 
Engineering building (a clever but repulsive exer- 
cise in cantileverage). A tip for the timid. The 
Atomium can be put nicely in its place if you take 
an escalator up its reassuringly Bakerloo-like 
spine. 

The compulsory walk down the outside (no one 
mentions this when you go in) is refreshing, as 
desperate clambers go, and gives you plenty of 
opportunity to assess the scale of the exhibition's 
‘city centre.’. By this I mean the huge piazza, 
bounded by three enormous pavilions—Russian, 
American and French. Here the Russians lure 
you inquisitively up the longest possible flight of 
steps, show you a towering Lenin and a prettily 
glittering sputnik, and sell you those fascinating 
dolis inside dolls inside dolls. . . . The Americans 
draw you gently through a delicate cluster of trees 
into the gayest pavilion on the site, a plastic drum, 
open at the top, and filled with samples of the 
American Way of Life—from real baby dolls to 
presidents, drug stores, atomic energy and mock 
hamburgers. The French? Well, there are two 
reasons for looking into their acrobatic pavilion : 
to see what a building is like when so much of its 
inside is spilled out on a great cantilevered boom, 
and to find out why it took so long to complete. 
The. interior is, in fact, disappointing: it would 

have been much more impressive without its 
clumsy exhibits. 

Striding high above the ‘city centre’ is a . spec- 
tacular flyover for. pedestrians and diesel bus 
trains. This leads through the quietest and most 
impressive parts of the 500-acre site—past slender 
buildings strutting over wooded dells and streams, 
and on. to the exhibition’s ‘cosy corner,’ where a 
group of buildings; with a pleasantly domestic 
scale live comfortably together. Portugal, Switzer- 
land, Jugoslavia, Germany (ruthlessly beautiful) 
—even the courtyard of the British pub—all add 
up to something like a small town. As you watch 
these buildings flowing into each other and into 
their. landscape, you notice how visitors are 
magnetised by the charm and security of their 
friendly urbanity. They have the same qualities 
as those corners of old towns where people instinc- 
tively congregate. This, you feel, is what moving 
about in a new town ought to be like. The more 
people get used to enjoying this sort of planning 
without thinking about it, the more chance there 
is that they will welcOme it in their permanent 
architecture, 

But this, you may be saying, is not an architec- 
tural exhibition; it is an international fair of 
science and culture, an expression of—where’s 
that hand-out?—‘the liberation of Man -from 
Nature’s slavery.” So what about- display: ‘tech- 
niques? In the pavilions I have mentioned, and in 
other excellent buildings—such as -thé Dutch, 
Norwegian and Finnish—old-fashioned -display 
methods, with ponderous multi-lingual captions 
and heavily framed exhibits, have been forgottéh. 
These countries are relying on architecture, and 
on the sculptural arrangements of photographs, 
small objects and machinery, to do a job of 
propaganda. This is subliminal advertising on a 





world-fair scale. Its effect is devastating. 
Nowhere is it more effective than in the German 
pavilion, which sends you away feeling not quite 
dressed for a brush with such civilised elegance. 

And Britain? Dear old Britain somehow got the 
impression she was going to a trade fair. The 
tesult—in the British Industries Pavilion—re- 
sembles one of the lesser trade binges at Olympia, 
with the exception of the stand of the Council of 
Industrial Design—a Design Centre in miniature, 
a selective display of fabrics and household goods. 

No one will take off his hat to this pavilion. 
But hats are coming off under the windowless, ply- 
wood icebergs of the official UK pavilion, where 
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a hall of Elgar-sodden pomp gives the world what 
it wants to see of Britain. This hallowing place is 
almost saved for the cynic by its adjacent series 
of witty courtyards, crammed with parochial jokes 
—such as the framed fog-detector and the lovingly 
encased fox-hunting equipment. 

It is impossible to sum up impressions of this 
vast show. Let me end on a note of Hope (the 
exhibition's ‘theme’) by quoting a piece of wistful 
thinking that was passed to me by the organisers, 
‘Perhaps,’ they wrote, ‘it will appear from this 
comparison of knick-knacks and of problems that 
the earth is round.’ It is surely worth the plane fare 
for that alone. ~ 


Record Turnover 


By COLIN MASON 


(RECORDING ComPANIEs: C, Col- 
umbia; D, Decca; P, Philips; 
R, RCA; V; Vox.) 

Two new versions of Gluck’s 

Orpheus, the one in Italian under 

Monteux, with Risé Stevens and 

Lisa della Casa (R), the other in 

French-with Nicolai Gedda and Janine Micheau 

(C), present some difficulty of choice. Monteux 

takes three records, the French version only two. 

Stevens is vocally disappointing, wobbly and 

strained, and the most famous aria in the opera, 

‘Che faro,’ is murdered by the pair of them. 

On the other hand Gedda’s singing, although 

sweet of tone and pure of line, lacks personality, 

as is true also of the competent Micheau in com- 
parison with Lisa della Casa, who outsings rival 
and partner alike, both vocally and expressively. 

The Monteux performance is altogether more 

dynamic, dramatic and intense in expression, as 

well as richer in orchestral tone, and although a 

very precious listener might not be able to ignore 

its faults, I can imagine that there will be many a 

Puccini-lover converted to Gluck by it. If my 

guineas were involved, this is the version I should 

go for, extra cost and all. 

Lisa della Casa enchants again in the name part 
of Strauss’s Arabella (D, seven sides, with the 
Four Last Songs on the eighth). All the enchant- 
ment that she and the rest of a brilliant cast (in- 
cluding Gueden, Dermota and London) can exert 
is meeded to sustain any but an out-and-out 
Straussian all through this work. It is unflaggingly 
lovely, and gloriously sung, but lacks the dramatic 
incident and pace that keep us attentive through- 
out, say, the ten sides of Die Frau ohne Schatten. 
There are séveral sizeable excerpts from Arabella 
already available, and for my taste these are just 
the right amount of it on the gramophone. 

A still riskier operatic enterprise for the sake 
of a great soprano is Ponchielli’s La Gioconda 
(D, three records), a work of almost unparalleled 
feebleness sung by a top-line cast including 
Cerquetti, Simionato, Siepi, Bastianini and 
Monaco. All of these can be heard much more 
enjoyably in half a dozen other Decca opera 
recordings, with the exception of Cerquetti, of 
whom there is far too little available yet. There 
will undoubtediy soon be more, and until then it 


may be better to stick to her magnificent operatic 
recital issued some time ago, which is an in- 
exHaustible source of pleasure. 

The new Tosca (R, two records) can be recom- 
mended without reservations of any comparisons 
with other versions. Milanov and Warren aré in 
excellent voicé, and Bjoerling elevates Puccini's 
melody with singing of a purity and elegance of 
style much above its deserts. 

Neither Berlioz’s. The Childhood of Christ 
nor Haydn’s The Creation is among these com- 
posers’ masterpieces, and the latest version of 
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the Berffoz, under Munch (R, in French,.fwo 
records) is unpersuasive. Munch’s martial and 
inflexible tempi, robbing the music of any tender- 
ness or spontaneous expressiveness, rudely expose 
the inferior quality of its invention. The similar 
inferiority in the Haydn in contrast is very well 
concealed in the new Vanguard issue (in German, 
two records) by the splendid quality of the solo 
singing, in particular by Anton Dermota and 
Anny Fetbermayer. The choral and orchestral per- 
formance by the Vienna Opera under Mogens 
Woldike is sound if not exciting, and there is as 
much pleasure to be had from the set as this 
second-best Haydn will yield. 

Choral works on a slightly smaller scale include 
Britten’s early Christmas cantata A Boy was Born 
(D), written when he was still in his teens. It is 
an ambitious; powerful and astonishingly assured 
work, in the form of an extended set of variations 
for unaccompanied chorus, as original-as any of 
his later choral works and more important than 
many of them. The slighter cantata Rejoice in the 
“Lamb, for choir and organ, written ten years 
later, which is the fill-up here, sounds»naive in 
comparison, and rather trivial. Both works are 
sung with great virtuosity (and A Boy was Born 
demands it all) by the Purcell singers, conducted 
by the composer. A“Gloria by Vivaldi, backed 
by two cantatas for solo voice and strings (V) is 
a valuable extension of our knowledge of this 
composer. The style of all three works is very 
dramatic, and the writing for the voices has the 
same inventive vitality and originality as we 
admire in the more familiar instrumental writing 
of the concertos. 


The latest pair of Mozart symphonies from 
Bruno Walter (P) brings a very characteristic 
reading of No. 39 backed by a more impersonal 
one of No. 41. The introduction. to No. 39 is 
allowed an emotional expansiveness miofe- like 
that of, say, the introduction to Beethoven’s 
Seventh, and throughout the performance there is 
every kind of romantic indulgence—unfailingly 
made right by the fineness-of Walter’s musical 
sensibility. In No. 41 in contrast he seems to 
impose on himself, not altogether’ happily, an 
almost purist restraint and dryness. The character 
of the performance is most marked in the staid- 
ness of the minuet. The other movements avoid 
this, but there is about them a certain want of 
breadth and ardour. 

Haydn’s Clock and London symphonies are 
more evenly paired by Horenstein (V), in beauti- 
fully executed, fine-toned and dramatic perfor- 
mances. An alternative version of the London 
under Munchinger (D), very similar in character 
and equally excellent, is backed by the Miracle 
symphony (No. 96), which in turn is available 
separately in a good performance by the 
Concertgebouw under Van Beinum (D, ten-inch). 
All these can be recommended. Two of Schubert’s 
rarer symphonies, No. 2 and No. 6, although not 
consistently first-rate Schubert, and not impec- 
cably phrased by Marcel Couraud, contain many 
beautiful things and make an attractive record 
(V). A new issue of the equally rare No. 3 from 
the Cincinnati Orchestra under Thor Johnson 
(D, ten-inch) misses the Schubertian charm. 

Later nineteenth-century symphonies . are 
generally too long to be offered in pairs, but Josef 
Krips with the LSO, like Kletzki recently, squeezes 
Schumann’s No. 1 and No. 4 on to one record 


(D). Besides being a bargain this is strongly 
recommended for two very beautiful and lyrical 
performances. Where a symphony each side is not 
possible, some companies now throw in a shorter 
additional piece on the last couple of inches. I 
doubt whether this influences sales much. Few 
people are going to choose, for instance, Horen- 
stein’s Pastoral Symphony (V) for the sake of the 
Consecration of the House Overture on the end, 
nor is the bait necessary, since his serenely lively 
performance of the symphony has plenty to 
recommend itself. Brahms’s Tragic Overture as an 
extra to the Second Symphony under Klemperer 
(C) might be more decisive. The intensity and 
formal tautness of Klemperer’s interpretation are 
combined here with a greater refinement and 
beauty of tone from the Philharmonic Orchestra 
than we generally get from him in the concert 
hall. For those who prefer their Brahms in a more 
relaxed lyrical style theré is a very good per- 
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formance of the same work by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic under Kubelik (@), whose recordings 
of all the Brahms symphonies are now appearing 
one by one and are revealing him as an admirable 
interpreter of them. No. 1 by the Boston Sym- 
phony under Munch is not congenial. The playing 
is excellent, but Munch’s rhythm, as in so many 
works, has a rather sharp military touch. 

Finally there is a magnificent performance of 
Sibelius’s Second Symphony by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Ormandy (P). Restricting himself 
to a relatively narrow dynamic range, at a sur- 


«prisingly low level, Ormandy achieves a rare unity 


and a tremendous tension. The playing is beauti- 
fully phrased and technically unblemished, and 
the recording is outstanding. ‘Life-like sound’ ic 
a common claim today, and a good deal of record- 
ing comes near enough to it for us not to insix 
on the difference. Here I had a positive impressior 
for .once of really being at a live performance, 


The Golden Nazi 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Young Liens. (Carlton.) 
ACCORDING to The Young Lions 
publicity boys, the latest German 
craze is dyeing one’s hair pale gold 
like Marlon Brando’s in his role as 
the golden Nazi. And no wonder. 

. War films have properly come full 
cinels when Germans copy an American idealisa- 
tion of their Nazi selves. Brando is intriguingly 
German, every gesture and movement and tone 
brilliantly suggesting. a nationality that, almost 
sinisterly, isn’t his. His portrait is a triumph, and 
that is my point: the formidable Brando talents 
should never have been used for it. (The next step 
should be Curt Jurgens as Goering, a part he could 
tackle nicely.) 

There are apparent and unapparent, acknow- 
ledged and unacknowledged, film heroes; and the 
apparent hero of The Young Lions (Director : 
Edward Dmytryk; ‘A’ certificate) is Noah, an 
American Jew who carries on his private war 
against anti-semitism in the army and sees the 
world’s post-war hope in the goodness spread 
about in average, unassuming people of every 
sort. He is played by Montgomery Clift who, on 
the minor, pathetic level the script allows him, 
does well enough. But how can he compete with 
Brando? How can he hope to assert himself as 
hero when the unacknowledged hero provides 
such impossible competition ? His sad little stunted 
personality pitted against the great calm, massive 
presence of Brando : ‘what can he do? The process 
that led to this began some time ago. As I said last 
week, in a mild-outburst on the same subject (I 
feel-much less miid today), it started at the British 
end when Peter -Finch made a Nazi attractive and 
human in The Battle of the River Plate; continued 
when Curt Jurgens,’ in various films, American 
and German, made him rather more than moder- 
ately attractive and not only humanly understand- 
able but humanly sympathetic and even admir- 
able. And now comes Public Fascinator Number 
One, the world’s heavyweight champion in charm, 
to make him, not just attractive and sympathetic 





and all too human, but irresistible. The French 
girl starts by spitting at him and ends, not just 
in his arms, but in love: which just about sym- 


Bolises the filfm-maker’s, and possibly the world’s 


reaction. 
We have come a long way from the indignant 
post-war nationalism, as wrong-leaded as nation- 


. alism always is, that criticised Cocteau’s L’Eternel 
-Retour for having a blond hero with the torso 


of a Nazi poster. Now, with a smart volte-face, 
we see the covert nationalism of appearances that 
the film can so cleverly and with such apparent 
innocence put across used to camouflage, if it 
does not actually boost, the supposedly ‘un- 
involved’ Nazi. It would be hard’ to imagine any- 
thing more soothing to present-day German pride. 
and to the never very apparent German sense of 
war-guilt, than this portrait of a supposedly typica! 
young Nazi officer, so distressed and bewildered. 
so ignorant of atrocities and excesses, so disgusted 
when he meets them, so polite and correct in vic- 
tory, so loyal to Germany in defeat, above all— 
yes, above all the rest—so dazzlingly handsome 
on every occasion. 

All one can hope from this (one hopes) uninten- 
tional piece of propaganda is that it has gone far 
enough to. startle film-makers into dropping the 
bucket of Nazi whitewash for a bit. We need not. 
after all, be over-squeamish about rubbing the 
Germans’ noses in their sense of guilt. Hardly 2 
week passes without someone, from Dr. Adenaeur 
downwards, showing plainly they haven't got 
much. The moment the war was over the comfort- 
able legend of the ‘uninvolved’ was launched; and 
with it its complement, the innocence of Germany 
in general. ‘It-is good to see kindness from a 
country that has made Germany suffer so much, 
I remember a priest writing to us—a priest, mind 
you!—a few weeks after the end of the war in 
thanks for some parcels. International goodwill, 
forgiveness, and perhaps a liking for Germany do 
not include forgetting the worst evil in the history 
of. the world; and The Young Lions, by implica- 
tion, forgets a great deal too.much. 
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Eye-Level Grills 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


4KE two-pedal control for the car or wall-to- 
wall carpeting for the bathroom, a cooker 
“with an eye-level grill has been on the list of 
’ desirable possibilities. 
The grill has now become a probability, and 
" I spent some time the other day investigating the 
various models of this new kitchen idea at the 
showrooms of the North Thames Gas Board in 
Kensington. 

Apart from trinimings like time ‘switches, séif- 
igniting taps and flap-door ovens, this has been 
‘thie first major change in gas cooker design “for 
nearly twenty years. Cooking habits alter “and 
today we tend to grill more than we bake or fry, 
so it seemed an obvious improvement to lift 
the grill from the dark, inaccessible place beneath 
the hot plate to a higher level on top of the stove. 
The Cannon company was one of the’ firg to 
introduce the high grill, and made a good job 
of it. Not only was the grill raised, it was en- 
larged to hold eight chops or a pound and a half 
of sausages. It also showed clearly what was 
cooking: an advantage if you have other dishes 
to prepare at the same time. ‘ 

But a criticism of this type of exposed eye- 
level grill is that there are sometimes eye-level 
splashes, and. firms—among them Radiation and 
Parkinson—who have brought out later models 
have hooded the grill with a metal cover. This 
seems to me to invalidate its usefulness, for, in 
order to see how cooking is progressing, you must 
still pull out the grilf-pan. This was surely the 
big disadvantage of. the old low grill. In spite 
of the slight tendency to splash, I think -the 
Cannon grill is the better job. 

Unfortunately, the Cannon cooker. with the eye- 
level grill is:a luxury model, costing just under 
£60. The Parkinson with the hooded grill is 
roughly £50. But you-can save money, I discover, 
by buying the Cannon eye-level grill as a separate 
unit for £12 12s. This can be fitted to your exist- 
ing cooker or to one of the simpler but perfectly 
adequate new cookers-tike the London Mark II, 
which costs approximately £30. There is also a 
very functional table gas griller made by Main 
for £9 17s. 

The idea of a separate grilling unit is very 
much part of a new trend in kitchen planning, 
and, if you are having a kitchen designed by a 
professional firm, you can now have not only 
griller, but hotplate, oven and refrigerator built 
into your fitment to suit your individual needs. 
Several firms sell cookers and refrigerators with- 
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Tue Theatrical Monopoly is. breaking up of itself. 
The two huge overgrown houses, which have long 
been tottering to their fall, are now tumbling in upon 
the heads of their lessees. Covent Garderr isto be 
clesed today. Laporte finds it a less ruinous loss to 
pay the rent of 45 /. nightly and shut up his theatre, 
than to keep it open and continue to employ his com- 
pany at a nightly expense of 200 /. or 250 /.; and this 
too at a time when KNowLes’s successful play is 
bringing numerous audiences every night. 





out the enamel outer casing for this purpose. A 
separate eye-level oven is a frequent request. 

_ I have not yet finally decided on my gas grill, 
now that I have accepted the idea of a separate 
unit. I plan first to investigate some of the new 
electric equipment, including the infra-red 
griller and the rétisserie cooker, and I should be 
interested to hear from any readers who have had 
experience with them. 

* om é. * 


In an otherwise favourable review of Doris 
Grant’s Housewives Beware \ast month I criticised 
what seemed to me an overstatement of the case 
against the fluoridation of. water. -I based my ob- 
jections to what she wrote on information I-have 
received in the past from supporters of the 
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fluoridation campaign. In a letter to the Spectator 
this week, Mrs. Grant argues that those sup- 
porters have, in at least one respect, been wrong 
{and I with them); they have talked breezily 
about the benefits of the process without making 
the distinction between sodium fluoride (the 
menace) and calcium fluoride (natural). 

The Medical World for March, for example. 
Its leading article devoted to the subject made 
no mention of the distinction. It talked about 
adding ‘fluoride’ to water supplies without speci- 
fying what type of fluoride; and dismissed the 
objections to it as being the work of mostly small 
but very vocal minorities. It talked, too, about 
‘natural fluoride areas’ where the inhabitants enjoy 
the stuff without having it introduced artificially. 

Now, I do not profess to know the difference 
between the two compounds. I do not even knew 
whether there is a difference. But if, as Mrs. 
Grant insists, there is—if the effects are not 
identical. and particularly if one is.dangerous— 
then, the leading article was in. fact misleading. , 

Perhaps the editor of the Medical World ¢an 
enlighten us? _% 


Virus at Large 


‘By MILES 


EOPLE underestimate the impertance and the 

prevalence of the influenza viruses. Infection 
with one of these is, of itself, trivial: a few days 
of malaise, a low fever,-a sore throat. But it is 
the post-viral’ state that matters. The “flu germs 
hit the nervous system and hit it hard. Some of 
the most troublesome, prolonged and ‘miserable’ 
depressive attacks I have seen have followed a 
mild attack of flu. These depressive states are 
slow to recover and not always easy. to treat. 
They are often mistaken for a depression of 
emotional origin, since the infective illness which 
triggers. them off is not very striking and may 
be overlooked. 

It seems to be true that depression can follow 
an illness so slight that there is not even a fever. 
Time and again I have seen a severe depression 
appear in a patient whe is normally stable; there 
is no obvious reason for it, and everyone is 
puzzled, or there may be some minor upset at 
work or at home that isn’t enough to account 
for the attack. Then the patient mentions that 
some while back he had a ‘cold,’ was off-colour 
or.in bed for a few days. The ‘cold’ is really a 
virus. infection, which is not at the time given 
its due significance since it looks like an ordinary 
cold and the patient is not very disabled. 

A brief attack of.’flu may start off a long chain 
of ailments; all coloured with fatigue and malaise; 
these may be stress disorders or infections (like 
boils). I have seen an attack of -schizophrenia 
that began after “flu. The post-viral depression is 
an example of psychesomatic medicine in reverse, 
so to speak. People are very ready to find causes 
for melancholy in the setbacks and deprivations 
of ordinary life and they are quite right in their 
instinct to seek the causes of illness there. But 
the effect of the virus of ‘flu must be counted a 
physical effect, and stress is, as a rule, a minor 
determinant, 


HOWARD 


There were serious epidemics in the early 
months of 1955 and 1956, and it seems to me now 
that the virus is at large in the population and 
pops up here and there throughout the year, not 
only .in the winter months. There are three 
distinct brands of. the virus, and infection with 
one of-them does not confer immunity against 
the*other two. I would like to see more inter- 
departmental studies of these virus illnesses and 
their after-effects. I suspect that a fair proportion 
of the lethargy and ‘rundownness’ that one sees 
so often just now is attributable to the post-viral 
State. 


As though to underline the effect of the “flu 
virus on the nervous system, a report appears 
this week in the British Medical Journal on four 
patients who had encephalitis during a virus in- 
fection, one of whom died. The authors estimate 
than only one in ten thousand patients with “flu 
will suffer from the serious complication of 
encephalitis, but I believe there is a lot of evi- 
dence that ‘flu always produces some effect on 
the brain—a temporary effect in the great 
majority of people, luckily, but very real and 
sometimes quite disabling. 


* * * 


‘There are but two things which, in my opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness of 
heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. A 
man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity 
of mind which is the health of the soul. (Specta- 
tor, May 17, 1712.) 


Nowadays we would add the rider that the guilt 
need not be about anything real; indeed, as a rule 
the pressure of guilt-feelings-does not relate to any- 
thing in the world outside at all, but to happenings 
within ‘he self, that may well be outside the span 
of conscious awareness. 
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CHANCE OF A LIFETIME . 4 


Sir,—In answer to Mr. Marris’s letters of the last two 
weeks, you have brushed aside his suggestion that pro- 
duction has been virtually stagnant since the middle 
of 1955 by reproducing some figures and implying 
that they disprove his poinf. 

That is not a sufficient answer. In the first place, 

your figures, which are taken from official sources, 
show that industrial production rose by only 1 per 
cent. between 1955 and 1957; that, by any standard, 
is virtual stagnation. The figures for the real gross 
domestic product show a rather larger. increase 
between 1955 and 1957. But they, for technical 
reasons méntioned by Mr. Marris, are less reliable 
than the figures for industrial production, and the 
increase they show (2 or 3 per cent. in two years) is 
in any case small. 
- Thus your own: Résiees largely support Mr. Maris’ 
¢ontention. If you look beyond these figures, all the 
latest-eyidence supports the view that productjon igs 
stagnating and that productive capacity, is not, being 
fully utilised: the Government’s Economic Survey 
(paragraph 77) states that ‘Although industrial pro- 
duction in 1957 was only slightly higher than in 1955, 
the high investment which has been going on for 
several years in most industries should provide a store 
of capacity for further expansion’; the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in‘ his Budget speech said, ‘The level 
of industrial-production has tended to decline slightly 
in recent months and unemployment has been rising. 
These trends may well go farther, but I do not believe 
a sudden sharp recession in this country. during the 
coming months is likely,’ and he said, ‘Although the 
economy is capable of meeting a higher level of 
demand this year than is likely to be made on it, we 
are not in a strong enough position yet to resume a 
policy of géneral expansion.’ These statements show 
clearly that the Government recognises that produc- 
tion is flagging ard that policy is not aimed ‘at the 
fullest utilisation of our productive capacity. 

Some agree with this policy, holding that it is wortH 
sacrificing productien for the, sake of price stability 
or in order to’ preserve the free movement of sterling 
through the world. Others, of whom I am one, dis- 
agree because they fear that present policies “may 
aggravate the tendency to recession at home and 
abroad, and because they hold that the growth of 
production and living standards is the prime object 
of economic policy. This is a difference of opiniog 
which needs to be openly debated. But in your 
editorial of April 11, in which you ridiculed the 
prophets of stagnation? and in your replies to Mr; 
Marris, you have clouded ‘the issue by disputing the 
facts « of the situation. 

If I may point to one naive, but particularly 
irritating, type of misleading statement which ap- 
peared in your editorial of April i1—and which 





appears often elsewhere—it is the simple statement 
that production (or some other economic index) has 
reached a record level. In some contexts, for example 
racing, records are a fair measure of achievement. In 
economics they are not. In economics growth should 
be the normal state of affairs as we progress from 
primitive life to a state of universal wealth. What 
matters—as in the case of a plant or a child—is how 
fast production grows each year. To say that produc- 
tion has reached the highest level e.cr recorded is as 
empty as saying that your child is taller than it has 
ever been before. You must say how much it has 
grown.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT NEILD 
Trinity College, Cambridge 


[Firstly, economics. Mr. Neild would evidently be 
satisfied with any additional ion from — 
part of the economy at any cost. This would 
put up the index of industrial production but it Saou 
of course, reduce not increase the standard of living. 
The two are not synonymous. To raise living 
standards requires — in response to demand 
(here or abroad) and at competitive prices. The 
industrial production index is no help here. If, in 
1958, we turned out just twice the output of exactly 
the same things that we made in 1948 (sound radios, 
1948 model cars, textiles in 1948 styles) it would look 
nice statistically but would be suicide commercially. 
Physical output by itself is of little interest unless 
related to the market. Simple references to sacrifices 
of production are open to the same objection. Mr. 
Neild should also remember the distinction between 
maximum technical output and optimum economic 
output. 

Secondly, English. Stagnant means dull, slug- 
gish, motionless. It is merely silly to try to tag 
that label on to 1957. It won't fit. Last year an extra 
£225 million was spent by the public, over £220 mil- 
lion of sterling debts were paid off last autumn and 
winter, and a considerable redistribution of manpower 
took place. In short, the economy showed high 
activity, not stagnation. And compared with 1955, 
which seems to have become the annus mirabilis for 
Mr. Neild, but which in fact produced a balance of 
payments deficit of £69 million, we. achieved a sur- 
plus of £237 million last year, an improvement of 
over £300 million. 

Finally, Mr. Neild must just accept that production 
in 1957 was greater than in 1955 or any previous year, 
and it is therefore accurate to decribe it as 4 record. 
This kind of quibbling, and, more important, the 
habit“ of thinking in’ terms of aggregate quantities 
(‘production,’ ‘investment’) to the neglect of price and 
costs is bringing academic economics into disrepute. 
—Editor, Spectator.] 


TAXE 


Sm,—If Mr. Haycraft refers to the 1831 Act (1-2 
William 4) he will see that I was correct in quoting 
‘exact or demand’ and I can assure him that I had 
not, as he suggested, overlooked the passage in the 
1853 Act. 

As an executive of this trade organisation one 
has necessarily to be fairly well acquainted with 
such matters and to devote a great deal of time 
and effort, together with the interested authorities, 
towards remodelling these antique enactments. The 
result of a report by the government-dppointed 
Working Party on Hackney Carriage Laws is still 
awaiting implementation. 

To seek the hospitality of your columns in order to 
weave a web of fine distinctions around the verb 
‘to take’ as it applies to cab fares would, I feel, be 
wrong. In any case, fares. are not ‘tips.’ A present 
given gratuitously in recognition, we hope, of per- 
sonal service is quite separate and distinct, and 
Mr. Haycraft need have no qualms about continuing 
his excellent habit of riding in cabs and tipping the 
drivers, who will be running no risk. of . breaking 
any law on the subject !—Yours faithfully, 

R. E. THOMAS 

President 
The Taxi Fleet Operators Federation, P 

105 London Road, SEI 


JOHN BULL’S SCHOOLDAYS _ 


Sir,—It_ might possibly interest: Mr., Philip. Toynbee 
as well as a few of your readers to know that things 
were very different at Rugby when I was there some 
thirty years before Mr. Toynbee. I was then at 
Brooke’s House, the housemaster being the father 
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of Rupert Brooke, who was exactly the same age 
as ‘myself. There was never any Sullying-in that 
house or in any other and I feel suré I was’a 
tempting target, had there been any bullies around, 
as I invariably concocted excuses for avoiding all 
forms of sport. I was regarded with great tolerance 
as a harmless eccentric and flatter myself that I 
was not unpopular with both masters and boys. ‘When 
the headmaster, Dr. James, left to go to St. John’s, 
Oxford, he gave me a signed photograph of him- 
self with quite pleasant remarks on it. My belief-is 
that when England’s destinies were guided by the 
genial glow of good King Edward’s large cigar the 
inhabitants of this island were much kinder and 
much happier than they are today. The harassed and 
tormented expressions one sees -so constantly -on 
people’s faces now. are a comparative novelty and 
no doubt the result of two unnecessary wars. 

The only time physic-1 force was used against 
me at Rugby that I can remember was on an occa- 
sion when Princess Henry of Battenberg came. to 
visit Rugby School and I was one of three boys 
chosen to address her. I took great trouble over 
the few words I had to say, being greatly impressed 
at this opportunity of speaking to my Sovereign’s 
sister. I bowed so low that I nearly fell over and 
when I left the dais, after having been engaged in 
conversation by the royal lady,.my face was aglow 
with pride. Unfortunately, a horrid boy lay in; wait 
for me at the exit and gave me a resounding kick 
en the bottom, remarking, ‘That’s for sucking ‘up 
to Ma Batters’! —Yours faithfully, 

GERALD HAMILTON 
99 Peel Street, W8 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY 


Sir,—Last Wednesday was St. George’s Day: “Yet 
walking through the West End of London at lunch- 
time we saw little sign of the English flag and no red 
roses. When we inquired at Gorringe’s store why they 
were not flying St. George's flag we were.;told, 
‘Because we don’t have one.’ 

No flag at all was flying over Victoria Station, 
England’s gateway to many foreign tourists. In the 
stationmaster’s office we were told by a Scotsman 
that he wasn’t interested and it was none of his 
business. Another assistant seemed to think we Wefe 
protesting about the railwaymen’s attitude to pay, in- 
creases. When we telephoned the Public Relations 
Officer at Waterloo he told us that it is British Rail- 
ways’ policy to fly no flag at all on national days. 

‘As we left the office two blind. ex-Servicemen 
came up out of the ‘gents’-—they wore. the .only 
other red roses besides our own that we had seen. 

St. George for England! —Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN DEAR 
28 Chesterfield Road, W4 


FLUORIDATION 
Sir,—While very much appreciating the helpful re- 
view. of my book Housewives Beware in your, issue 
of. April 11, it is imperative. to correct a mis- 
statement by Mr. Leslie Adrian regarding the. true 
nature of sodium fluoride. [t does not occur,.as ;he 
maintains, in the form of sodium fluoride in natyral 
food and water; it occurs as fluorine compounds in 
food and zs calcium fluoride in water—-an entirely 
different thing. Although the ‘ions’ of sodium 
fluoride and of calcium fluoride are identical, the 
biological effects are not. This has been proved by 
competent authorities in experiments on plants. and 
on.animals. ; 

Sodium fluoride is, unfortunately, ‘some chemical 
invented for commercial purposes’ (to quote Mr. 
Adrian); it is derived by adding. sodium carbonate 
to hydrofluoric acid; is a by-product of the aluminium 
industry used mainly in rat poison and in insecti- 
cides (whose widespread use today. Mr. Adrian 
deplores); is regarded as one of the most deadly 
poisons known to man, to which there.is no known 
antidote and which is cumulative in effect; is univer- 
sally’ “acknowledged as an enzyme inhibitor even 
at the dilution of one part in fifty millions—without 
enzymes digestion is retarded and malnutrition octurs 
eventhough the diet is excellent. 

As Mr. Adrian himself admits: ‘There are certain 
things which are harmless in small doses, but which 
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.are poisonous to the body by accumulation.’ How 
much more poisonous must be the cumulative effect 
of a substance such as sodium fluoride which is a 
killer in small doses—as the Marlborough dispenser 
proved when she inadvertently took a small pinch 
in mistake for stomach powder. 

As Mr. Adrian endorses my conclusions on so 
Many subjects, it is regrettable that his mis- 
information regarding sodium fluoride has caused 
him to make an unfair and somewhat damaging 
criticism of my chapter on fluoridation—Yours 
faithfully, 

DORIS GRANT 
The Warren, Maxwell Road, Northwood, Middlesex 


THE MOST IMPORTANT COUNTRY 


Sir,—it is kind of Mr. Ian Gilmour to give me the 
credit for having described Egypt as ‘The Most Im- 
portant Country.’ I must, in ‘all ‘honesty,. demur. 
Napoleon Bonaparte said it first, and Lord Cromer 
(who knew his East and knew his Egypt) quoted 
it with approval. May we just keep the record 
straight?—-Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CONNELL 
7 William Street House, William Street, SW1 


[Ian Gilmour writes: ‘By all means, but I should 
have thought that the use of capitals for the words 
*The Most Important Country” made it clear that 
I was referring to Mr. Connell’s book of this title..— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


THE MUSE AND THE NEWS 
Sir,—Last week’s competition on prose that lapses 
into verse recalls the qua’ iin that is said to have 
appeared in-a textbook written by Whewell, the 
Master of Trinity who built the court that bears 
his name. From memory, I think it went like this: 
There is no force, however great, can stretch 
a thread, however fine, into a horizontal line 
that shall be absolutely straight. 
This passage, as you will see, could go straight 
into Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam.—Y ours faithfully, 
H. G. BUTTON 
17 Kent Avenue, Ealing W13 


STEEL RE-NATIONALISATION 


Sir,—I- would welcome criticism of my Fabian 
pamphlet Plan for Steel Re-Nationalisation which 
had some basis in facts, but when Pharos resorts 
to sneers about the author I must ask for the right 
to reply. Pharos suggests that I leave my Ruskin 
students and talk to steel-workers. The last occasion 
on which I did so (and, by the way, Ruskin students 
include : steel-workers) was on February 28, when 
I spoke at a well-attended meeting of Sheffield Joint 
Committee of BISAKTA. My study of the steel in- 
dustry, and my somewhat heretical proposals as to 
its future organisation, are the direct result of con- 
tinuous contact with steel-workers—particularly in 
Scunthorpe, Sheffield and Rotherham—over a period 
of seven years during which I lived and worked 
in steel towns. Since 1951 I have discussed the issues 
involved in steel nationalisation with steel-workers 
in numerous weekend schools, trade union meetings 
and informally. May I ask Pharos when he last spoke 
to a representative group of steel-workers? 

Pharos speaks of my pamphlet as a ‘propagandist 
piece.’ The pamphlet contains an assessment of the 
post-war record of the steel industry whjch I assume 
Pharos read, since he declares, ‘the issue on steel 
nationalisation is not whether the boards of the de- 
nationalised steel companies have secured maximum 
efficiency.” Pharos does not challenge the facts, and 
I cannot believe he really thinks this irrelevant. The 
pamphlet also contains a critical analysis of the 
Labour Government’s handling of steel nationalisa- 
tion and proposals for the future. None of this con- 
stitutes ‘propaganda.’—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN HUGHES 
Ruskin College, Oxford 


Pharos writes: ‘Mr. Hughes does not answer the 
point which I was making. If, after his contacts 
with the steel-workers, he still believes they are 
in favour of nationalisation, he is entitled to his 
opinion: perhaps some enterprising public-opinion 
pollster will one day find which of us is right. But 


what I was. mainly anxious to emphasise was that 
the kind of analysis Mr. Hughes has done is utterly 
worthless, as an argument in favour of nationalisa- 
tion, unless an attempt is made to compare it with 
what would have happened in the same period if 
the industry had been nationalised. This is something 
Mr. Hughes still prefers to ignore: from Labour’s 


point of view, he is wise not to pursue it.’—Editor, | 


Spectator.]} 


A HOOPOE VISITOR 


Sm,—On April 21 we were honoured by a visit from 
a hoopoe near our bird-bath. He was quite un- 
mistakable, and corresponded feature by feature with 
the picture of him in our bird book. Are hoopoes 
migratory or is there a possibility that our visitant 
is nesting in this neighbourhood? The ci-devant King 
Tereus, however spotted his domestic life may have 
been in a former incarnation, certainly retained all 
his royal state. Incidentally, he sent me back to 
study The Birds in my Loeb edition of Aristophanes! 
Yours faithfully, 

GUY KENDALL 
Little Hanger, Wormley, Godalming 


HONOUR 


Sir,—Has the honour of Britain ever before been 
besmirched so badly as in recent years by the 
calculated unjust treatment of civil-service pen- 
sioners? These old servants of the Crown have given 
their country faithful and, in many cases, highly 
distinguished service only to find that the worth of 
their pensions is steadily diminishing. It is now less 
than half. At the same time the salaries of their 
suceessors have more than doubled in some cases. 
The terms of service for both generations are 
similar. Clearly ‘having it in writing’ is no guarantee 
of justice —Y ours faithfully, 

ALAN CAMERON 
Craigbank, Exley Road, Keighley 


PROFITS TAX SANITY 

Sir,—Viewed from the standpoint of the public com- 
pany, Mr. Nicholas Davenport’s article on the change 
in profits tax introduced in the Budget may well be a 
reasonable assessment. To the numerically very much 
larger group of private companies who may well be 
considered the backbone of the private enterprise 
system, the increase in tax on undistributed profits is 
an added burden. 

The statement that it is generally accepted that the 
private enterprise company must pay a royalty to the 
State for the privilege of exploiting the resources and 
labour of the community is one that I would chal- 
lenge strongly. I cannot accept the idea that an 
individual, or group of individuals, who employs his 
private capital in starting or developing a useful 
enterprise can be considered guilty of exploiting the 
labour and resources of the community. Many of 
these new enterprises are concerned with industries 
such as electronics, plastics and nuclear developments, 
where every penny of profits should be, and generally 
is, devoted to. financing rising sales and increasing 
development costs. 

The provisions of the present Budget merely in- 
crease the burden by an additional 7 per cent. profits 
tax without any compensating increase in the allow- 
ances at present made for small concerns. Private 
enterprise companies have many burdens to carry 
without the certainly unfair and probably false 
implications of your contributor—yYours faithfully, 

E. C. DEANESLY 
28 Hamilton Avenue, Harborne, Birmingham, 17 


EUROPE, 1914-45 


Sir,—I am preparing a list of plays, poems and 
novels which illustrate the history of Europe. between 
1914 and 1945. 

I should be grateful if any reader could tell me 
of suitable continental works which have appeared 
in English translation, 

I am specially interested in works from Eastern 
Europe published before 1939.—Yours faithfully, 

DAVID W. BOLAM 
The Brow, Bates Lane, Helsby, via Warrington, 
Cheshire 
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Germany and 
the Revolution 


in Russia 
1915-1918 





DOCUMENTS FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE 
GERMAN FOREIGN MINISTRY 


EDITED BY Z. A. B. ZEMAN 


While working for the Foreign Office on the 
German documents captured in 1945, 

Dr Zeman discovered those concerning 
German-Bolshevik co-operation in 1915-1918. 
Topics include: the ‘sealed train’ story (the 
journey of the revolutionaries from Switzerland 
to Russia via Germany); the semi-official 
relations of the German Social Democrats with 
the Bolsheviks; and the mission of Count 
Mirbach to Moscow, culminating in his 
assassination. 


Mikhailovsky and 
Russian Populism 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 


2558. net 


‘If you want to make an effort to understand 
the Russian background, and some of the whys 
and wherefores of the great ground-swell of 
“revisionism” which is once again flooding in 
to undermine the impressive sandcastles of 
orthodoxy, you could hardly do better than 
start here.’ THE SPECTATOR 30s. net 


Japan’s Economic 
Recovery 


G. C. ALLEN 


The author describes and explains the course 
of Japan’s recovery in industrial production, 
foreign trade, agriculture and finance, an 
compares and contrasts the present with the 
pre-war economy in its structure and 
organization. (CHATHAM HOUSE) 


Hokkaido 


ITS PRESENT STATE OF DEVELOPMENT AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS 


F. C. JONES 


The beginning of the Japanese settlement of 
Hokkaido is described and the island’s 
importance in relation to Japan’s economy as 

a whole is discussed. The author concludes 
that mass emigration, not being a practical 
proposition, would not solve Japan’s problem 
of her population, but that Hokkaido is vital to 
the growth of her industrial production and 
foreign trade. (CHATHAM HOUSE) 21s. net 


255. net 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
1939-1946 


The Eve of War 
1939 


Edited by ARNOLD J. and 
VERONICA M. TOYNBEE 


This volume covers the period from the 
occupation of Prague to 3 September. 
‘Europe’s problems are somewhat different 
today, but this industrious co-operative account 
of the gathering storm in 1939 has a bearing 
in the renewed conflict between totalitarianism 
and democracy.’ SCOTSMAN (CHATHAM HOUSE) 
90s. net 
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SEA LION 


GERMAN 
FOR THE 
NVASION OF 


ENGLAND 








RONALD WHEATLEY 


Based upon original German document- 
ary evidence, here is the authentic 
account of Hitler’s plans for the invasion 
of Britain, and the assessment of the 
reasons for their ultimate rejection. The 
author is engaged on historical research 
in the Cabinet Office. I/lustrated 30s. net 


MAY 2, £958 
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Tacitus is here placed in his social and 
political context, showing him not merely as a 


writer of genius but also as a senator and = -->%. 


consul, a man familiar with empire ~~ 
and government. He is seen to je 
illustrate the process that brought 
new men from the provinces to aye 
success and primacy at Rome. ‘ 
Two volumes 84s. net 


Elizabethan 


HELEN MORRIS 

This perceptive and illuminating 
study, fully expected to establish 
itself in universities and schools, 

will appeal to the general reader 

interested in the Elizabethan age. 
(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 7s. 6d. net 








Thackeray—the 
Age of Wisdom 


GORDON N. RAY 


This is the second volume, covering 
the last sixteen years, of the only 
full-length biography authorized 

y Thackeray’s family. ‘He 
superbly + Meera the man and his 
>, age. Professor Ray’s biography 
<= has breadth net depth ; the breadth 

coming from his consummate 
mastery of his material and the 
ease with which he deploys it, 
eas = the depth from his warm sympathy 

Y with his hero...’ WALTER ALLEN 

(NEW STATESMAN) 
Illustrated 55s. net 


Thackeray — 


The Uses of 
Adversity 


which covers the years 1811-46, 
appeared in 1955 (42s. net) 


The New Oxford Illustrated Dickens 


Master Humphrey’s Clock and A Child’s History of England 
Introduced by DEREK HUDSON 
The Uncommercial Traveller, Reprinted Pieces, etc. 
Introduced by LESLIEC. STAPLES 
These two volumes complete a great series: the only ‘complete’ Dickens now in print. 

‘Print and format are clear and attractive; the illustrations are the original ones; each volume has a 
specially written introduction. The potential reader is thus left with no external excuse to resist the 
books. With the appearance of this new edition, resistance must henceforth be explained only by 
prejudice against, the writer himself.’ THE BCONOMIST 


Each volume 15s. net Complete set of 21 volumes {15 net 


Broadcasting 


Sound and Television 
MARY CROZIER 


In this well-informed and thoughtful book, 
Miss Crozier describes the early days and 
growth of broadcasting, and discusses its 
use in politics, education, religion, 
entertainment and culture. Many consider 
broadcasting as essentially a public 
instrument, but it is a virtue of this book 
that it suggests the importance of the effect 
of broadcasting on the individual mind. 
(HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 7s. 6d. net 


English 
Philosophy 
since 1900 


G. J. WARNOCK 


Mr Warnock has picked out what seems 

to him most important in recent and 
contemporary philosophy, ignoring what he 
a men pag to be of no permanent significance. 
Separate chapters are devoted to 

G. E. Moore, Bertrand Russell, and 
Ludwig Wittgenstein. Much space is 

gi to very recent developments. 
van UNIVERSITY LIBRARY) 7s. 6d. net 
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Fresh Winds from the West 


HE idea about experiment being the life-blood 

of the English novel is one that dies hard. 
‘Experiment,’ in this context, boils down pretty 
regularly to ‘obtruded oddity,’ whether in con- 
struction—multiple viewpoints and such—or in 
style; it is not felt that adventurousness in subject- 
matter or attitude or tone really counts. Shift from 
one scene to the next-in mid-sentence, cut down 
on verbs or definite articles, and you are putting 
yourself right up in the forefront, at any rate in 
the eyes of those who were reared on Joyce and 
Virginia Woolf and take a jaundiced view of more 
recent developments. (Victims of this malady are 
also likely to suffer from a craving for uplift, 
manifested in bouts of transitory enthusiasm for 
digests of the Kierkegaard-Nietzsche-Shaw line- 
up and a hysterical aversion to contemporary 
British philosophy.) In such a situation, it becomes 
possible for.a reviewer in the Times Literary 
Supplement to argue that the English novel now 
lies in the hands of the non-English, accompany- 
ing the claim with side-swipes at the incompetence 
of the English to write English poetry. 

The sheer ability to keep going with denigration 
of the home product after all these years shows a 
commendable toughness, but it would be un- 
fortunate if opinions of this general type were to 
issue in misconception, even perhaps a_ partial 
over-estimation, of the non-English contribution 
currently being made. A West Indian novel like 
Jan Carew’s Black Midas,' for instance, held up 
as electrifying by the reviewer in question, seems 
an inappropriate focus for all but the most 
extremist and astigmatic hankering after novelty. 
The subject-matter—jungle passion with lots of 
feuds and bits of obeah—is indeed familiar 
enough, and so is the story-line—the hero’s pro- 
gression from manual labouring to rather easily 
attained wealth at the diamond mines, a phase in 
which he treats his young lady to a bath in cham- 
pagne on her birthday, and final ruin. What we 
have here is a kind of contemporary historical 
novel, a less intense version of Edgar Mittel- 
holzer’s similarly located Children of Kaywana,* 
complete with such sub-American,. strokes of 
dialogue as ‘I’m warning you, don’t cross me’ and 
"You wouldn’t ever love anybody but yourself.’ 

Although he reproduces dialect carefully and 
effectively, Mr. Carew’s stylistic offerings are in 
fact slender. All that the taste for oddity could 
properly fasten upon is an occasional simile 
(‘sleepy as mud’) wrought from a conscientiously 
fresh vision. From this point of view The 
Leopard,® by V. S. Reid—another West Indian, 
writing this time about Kenya—looks much more 
adventurous. The linguistic norm is far enough 
from our own to sustain what would be no more 
than eccentricities in an English-born author. 
Even so, it is hard to see much sense in calling 
somebody ‘as brutal as a castle,’ hard to avoid 
reading in a Dylan Thomas accent the reflection 
that ‘a man could in his green time gather a hutful 
of needs in the crown of his head and force them 
crosswise and downwards through his body. .. .” 
Such matters are used to prop up and spin out 
an ordinary tale about a Mau Mau warrior 


By KINGSLEY AMIS 


wandering through the forests with a mortal 
wound in his side and the eponymous leopard 
trailing him. Only in the closing pages, when the 
wound becomes the centre of its -victim’s world, 
does style show off subject-matter to advantage, 
which suggests the unsurprising conclusion that 
abnormal states of mind are the ones to be 
legitimately rendered in abnormal ways. 

Experiment of the more readily detectable— 
and detachable—kind. has intermittently engaged 
one of the best-known West Indian writers, Edgar 
Mittelholzer, and I rather wonder that he has 
evidently drawn few accolades from the oddity- 
fanciers. Perhaps it is felt that to have turned out 
so filmable an epic as Children of Kaywana must 
disqualify him from being the authentic voice of 
anything. This would be a pity, because that novel 
is at least remarkable for its passionate realisation 
of a world in historical and topographical as well 
as personal terms, and whether or not one finally 
rejects it as over-ripe there is plenty of other 
evidence that Mr. Mittelholzer is an energetic, 
versatile and able writer. For all its technical 
apparatus of flashbacks and prolepses, all its 
parade of ‘telescopic objectivity—the nomencla- 
ture offered by one of the characters, a Gidean 
stalking-horse for the author—A Morning at the 
Office’ is actually a soberly realistic effort, in which 
racial and human differences are set out with a 
cold and scrupulous justice that amounts in the 
end to an idiosyncratic flavour, one utterly 
opposed to the ebullient self-submergence in the 
varied activities of Kaywana’s offspring. 

Quite different again is the tone of The Weather 
in Middenshot,® a skilfully demented and up- 
roariously unpleasant horror-piece involving three 
homicidal maniacs at large in an English village. 
Here there is a certain amount of stylistic flannel, 
with jerky thought-streams and antiphonally 
chanted dialogue, but this is no more than one 
might reasonably expect in the circumstances; it 
is the odd which is being oddly presented. Both 
these last two books manage to smuggle in 
moments of humour, from the ironically straight- 
faced to the grotesque, between the callers at the 
office or one dose of rape-cum-strangulation and 
the next. It is to be hoped that Mr. Mittelholzer 
will some day really give himself his head in this 
direction. The complicated class-structure of the 
West Indies, the gradations of colour and race, the 
puritanical snobbery alluded to in A Morning at 
the Office are the materials of which comedy is 
made, and writing which concerns itself with 
them, rather than re-exploring the byways of 
sensitivity, may well turn out to be the distinctive 
contribution of that part of the world. 

This suggestion would at any rate take account 
of the individualistic talents of V. S. Naipaul. On 
the strength of his two novels to date, The Mystic 
Masseur® and The Suffrage of Elvira,” Mr. 
Naipaul has a substantial claim as a comic writer 
about the West Indian social scene. The back- 
ground is the multi-racial village and family life 
of Trinidad, the narrative thread a loose spiral 
around somebody's rise to a local political 
eminence, the humour subdued and kind, con- 


cerned with’ small-scale stratagems between 
neighbours, in-laws or rivals. It gradually dawns 
upon one that this humour, conducted throughout 
with the utmost stylistic quietude, is completely 
original. The characters are trapped in a web of 
inefficiency and bewilderment which is always 
on the point of nullifying their crafty pursuit of 
prestige, making them helpless but vociferously 
protesting victims of chance and . untraceable 
whim. When Surujpat Harbans finally gets elected 
to the Legislative Council, nobody can possibly 
say how it happened. ‘Is this modern age’ and 
‘this Trinidad backward to hell, you hear’— 
somewhere between the two Harbans has slipped 
in. 

Mr. Naipaul writes, one would imagine, with 
an English rather than a West Indian audience in 
mind, but although there are signs of struggle he 
manages in general to resist the temptation to 
play up the tweeness and tell the English what 
they expect to hear. Samuel Selvon, another comic 
writer, has also won this difficult battle, doubly 
difficult in his case, for unlike Mr. Naipaul he 
often puts his narration into West Indian dialect. 
The result, as the reader will guess, is very unlike 
fiction in standard English, but all the same I am 
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afraid nobody will ever pat Mr. Selvon on the 
head for being experimental. He is far too funny 
for that, too much so to be redeemed by his 
occasional deep seriousness. Ways of Sunlight,* 
his latest book of stories, is full of delightful in- 
ventions that never decline into frivolity. Winky 
and the boys putting the black magic on the land- 
ford, Brakes wangling a new coat for Mavis, 
Small Change and his relations with the Transport 
Board—around the comedy of all this lie the 
realities, never stressed, of the West Indian’s 
attempt to make London his home. Mr. Selvon 
has it in him to be the historian of that attempt. 

To recognise the hopeful auguries in the. work 
of Mr. Naipaul and Mr. Selvon need not involve 
undervaluing writers of a different stamp whom I 
have not considered here. One thinks of George 
Lamming or of John Hearne, whose Stranger at 
the Gate is as adventurous as could be wished, 
without a hint of the posturing inseparable from 
‘experiment’ as it is usually thought of. All in all, 
investigation suggests only one inclusive state- 
ment about West Indian writers: that they are 
far too various for any just generalisation about 
them to be offered. There could be ‘no better 
portent for their future. 
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The First of the Navy 


The Enterprise of England. By Thomas Wood- 
rooffe. (Faber and Faber, 25s.) 

Tue story of the Elizabethan sea-dogs has often 
been told. The narrative details have acquired a 
ritual significance—Drake sighting the Pacific, 
Drake sailing round the world, Drake singeing 
the King of Spain’s beard, Drake hurrying out of 
Plymouth before Elizabeth could countermand 
his instructions. They are all here again in Com- 
mander Woodrooffe’s pleasantly illustrated book. 
The story is given a plot. Henry VIII mounted 
big guns on his ships, and so ‘decided the pattern 
of naval warfare for the next 400 years.’ Hawkins 
evolved the appropriate tactics of fighting from a 
distance with long-range guns. The culmination 
was the defeat of the Armada: ‘though the last 
“army by sea” fought with medieval dedication 
and courage it was routed inevitably by the first 
of the oceanic navies.” 

What is not clear from Commander Wood- 
rooffe’s book is why it was England rather than 
Spain which set the new standards. The English, 
he tells us, were a seafaring nation, whilst ‘the 
ordinary Spaniard was a landsman who disliked 
the sea and could not be induced to serve upon it.’ 
But English sailors were press-ganged too; and 
Commander Woodrooffe’s description of six- 
teenth-century Spanish seamanship belies his own 
thesis. He supplies part of the answer in an 
interesting chapter on the industrial and scientific 
background. English guns were ‘the best in 
Europe, thanks to our rapid sixteenth-century 
industrial expansion. England led the world in 
studies on magnetism and the compass, and in 
map-making. Shipbuilding was‘a highly developed 
and skilled craft by the time of the Armada. 
English supremacy in seamanship had an econo- 
mic basis too—in the development of coastwise 
trade and in pressure to find new overseas markets 
for cloth. ‘Our chief desire,’ wrote Hakluyt, ‘is to 
find out ample vent of our woollen cloth, the 
natural commodity of this our realm.’ Hence the 
search for the North-East and North-West Pas- 
sages, a by-product of which was the opening-up 
of trade to Russia. 

These developments were due to private enter- 
prise, with a minimum of government encourage- 
ment. So was the English Navy. Drake’s expedi- 
tion to the West Indies in 1585 was financed by a 
joint stock to which Elizabeth was one of the 
subscribers. His voyage to Spain in 1587, which 
crippled the Armada’s supplies in advance, would 
have been stopped if the government had pos- 
sessed moderfi means of communications. Fewer 
than one-third of the ships and half the men who 
defeated the Armada were in direct government 
pay. Their free-lance captains were interested in 
profits as well as protestantism and patriotism: 
Drake himself turned aside for loot at a crucial 
stage in the Armada fighting. The government’ 
treated its seamen abominably, Hundreds of the 
heroes who saved England went down with scurvy 
and, typhus merely because Elizabeth refused to 
sign orders to supply the navy with more than a 
month’s provisions at a time. Neither the wounded 
nor widows received pensians; they, were given 
licences to beg instead. Spanish. survivors were 
infinitely better treated. Short of providing long- 
range guns, indeed, Philip II had Jeft nothing un- 
done to make the Armada a success. He forbade 
‘sin of any kind’ on board its ships, and 600 pro- 
testing ladies were dumped ashore at Lisbon. 
There were more than twice as many monks and 
friars aboard as there was hospital staff. The feck- 
less government of. Elizabeth, on the other hand, 
was saved almost in its own despite by a company 
of gallant free-booters. History is a sadly immoral 
process. CHRISTOPHER HILL 
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Honest Statement 


The Shaping Spirit: Studies in Modern English 
and American Poets. By A. Alvarez. (Chatto 
and Windus, 15s.) 

Ir seems rare nowadays, the pleasure Mr. Alvarez 
invites—slow and attentive reading without the 
skipping tactics one employs against the usual 
armadas of information and extended platitude. 
He writes with the terseness of high intelligence 
that has no need to display its accumulated 
materials and equipment, because it knows what 
to do with them. In separate studies of modern 
poets, American and English—Eliot, Yeats, 
Pound, Empson, Auden, Hart Crane, Wallace 
Stevens and D. H. Lawrence—Mr. Alvarez seeks 
for qualities shared by the American writers and 
serving to create a line of work distinguishable 
from the English tradition. The studies of 
individual poets stand in their own right. Of the 
general themes, tentatively formulated, the most 
interesting is that the American stream takes its 
rise in an effort made mainly by Pound and Eliot 
to write poetry in the English language but in the 
tradition and spirit of French, Italian and other 
literatures. Pound ‘is the only poet in the last three 
hundred years to write English as though he had 
never read Shakespeare.’ 

Characteristic again of the Americans is the 
intense cultivation by each writer of his own tech- 
nique. This Mr. Alvarez relates to the continued 
isolation of poets in spite of the reasonable 
prosperity and social recognition they receive as 
one more kind of specialist technician whom, the 
nation can afford to support. Among the serious 
poets, he maintains, ‘artistic imagination works 
with a profound sense of alienation, so that it 
begomes directed sqlely towards the discovery of 
the artist’s moral identity.’ And he links this. with 
the analytical critics’ preoccupation with tech- 
niques at the expense of judgment: ‘They have 
often invigorating insights into the way a poem 
works, but they. allow themselves very few. as te 
what it may be worth.’ 

Interestingly, this is a criticism to be made.in a 
modified way of several of Mr. Alvarez’s own 
studies, and his book gives the impression that 
he has to some extent changed his outlook while 
he..wrote. The admirable opening essay on Eliot 
and Yeats. and the last two chapters,.one on Law- 
rence and the other a concluding survey, hang 
together through the loyalty they share to global 
literary values; but some of the intervening essays 
seem terribly ‘literary’ in the narrow sense, con- 
centrating on the poet’s limited successes, largely 
of technique, and failing to make equally called- 
for adverse comment. In the Pound essay there are 
signs of embarrassment on account of Pound's 
personal situation; Mr. Alvarez seems to have 
swallowed the propaganda that makes a ‘political 
prisoner’ out of. a. man who escaped trial for 
treason by being found insane. He identifies and 
illustrates Pound’s true achievement with sensitive 
accuracy, but he.only hovers on the edge of stating 
the- obvious negative judgment that most of the 
work, gives no evidence of an organising intel- 
ligence adequate to the load of learning and 
pretensions. Again, in handling the lyrics of Hart 
Crane, he is lavish of attentive and subtle interpre- 
tation as he touches on the possibility of a 
significant organisation of words different from 
that of coherent thought. But here, and in dis- 
cussing some of Wallace Stevens’s work, he seems 
too readily to admit the author’s right to an 
obscurity that leaves the reader watching and 
praying for clues, like a psychoanalyst with a 
patient's free associations. 

Thestandards that lurk too far out of sight in 
these.essays and that on Empson are partly stated 
in the chapter on Lawrence, for whose poems Mr. 
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Alvarez claims an excellence ‘that.is rare at best, 
and now, in the 1950s, well-nigh lost: a complete 
truth to feeling.’ It involves in Lawrence an honest 
statement of where he stands, in contrast to the 
shirking that lies below so much of the oblique- 
ness and wit of other moderns—‘a technical sleight 
of mind by which the poet can seem to take many 
sides while settling, in fact, for none.’ In the 
modern poetry that began in an attack on out- 
worn conventions of feeling the emphasis has 
come to fall so heavily ‘on the craft and techni- 
cality of writing that the original wholeness and 
freshness is again lost.’ In Lawrence Mr. Alvarez 
finds a modern poet with standards against which 
this new academic nullity is exposed. With less 
convincing demonstration than the other essays, 
the study of Lawrence is still perhaps the most 
important in the book on account of the new 
direction which it takes. D. W. HARDING 


Siege and Relief 


Journal of the Siege of Lucknow. By Maria 
Germon. (Constable, 15s.) 
Rider on a Grey Horse, By Barry Joynson Cork. 
(Cassell, 21s.) 
O, they listened, dumb and breathless, 
And they caught the sound at last; 
Faint and far beyond the Goomtee 
Rose and fell the piper’s blast! 


AND among the listeners at Lucknow, that day in 
September, 1857, was the young wife of Charlie 
Germon of the 13th Bengal Native Infantry, who 
wrote later in her diary how, ‘about 5 p.m. we 
heard cheering and immediately saw the troops 
rushing in—the 78th Highlanders foremost and 
our house being the first our compound was 
instantly filled and the officer leading the High- 
landers rushed up and shook hands with us ladies 
all round . and the piper ‘then gave another 
tune on the bagpipes.’ 

It is moving to read the flat, artless record of 
the siege: the looting and the self-sacrifice, the 
boredom under the ricocheting round-shot, the 
lice in the hair.and the shortage of. sugar biscuits, 
and sometimes all the stubborn bravery, the 
prudery and the sentimentality of the age con- 
centrated into a couple of sentences: ‘A sentry was 
shot through the leg in our verandah in the night 
and Dr. Fayrer was hit by a spent ball. After break- 
fast I mended a pair of Charlie’s unmentionables. 

. A little milk punch is doled out to. us every 
day and I drank dear Mother’s health in mine.” 


The Highlanders’ artival under Havelock Was . 


a reinforcement rather than a relief; it-was Colin 
Campbell who got the women and the wounded 
out in. November, Maria Germon among: them, 
but the city was not taken until March, and it was 
in this,last assault that William Hodson fell, sword 
in. hand, and spoiling for a, fight..He was only 
thirty-six, but he had. commanded the Corps of 
Guides, made one reputation as the most brilliant 
intelligence officer in India and another as an 
arrogant trouble-maker, lost one command. be- 
cause of a financial irregularity of which he was 
innocent and been given another: by being asked 
to raise a private army of shabbily mounted, 
irregular and, soon, illustrious Sikh cavalry— 
Hodson’s Horse. Barry Joynson Cork’s biography 
is a more sensible, workmanlike account than its 


title and its lack of a map would suggest, and if the 


quarrelsome, bloodthirsty Hodson was not a par- 
ticularly likeable young man, he lived, fought and 


looted inlively times which are ably recorded here. . 


Hodson had been in the Sixth Form at Rugby; 
selected by Arnold as head prefect of a house, 
and the most pregnant.comment in the book is the 
quotation from his former. fag: ‘Hodson» was 
mever really an Arnold man.’ - CYRIL RAY 


The Storms of Showa 


Japan and Her Destiny. By Mamoru Shigemitsu. 
(Hutchinson, 30s.) 

THE late Mamoru Shigemitsu held an unrivalled 
record of service to his country, both before and 
after the Second World War. He was Minister to 
China at the time of the Manchurian Incident-in 
1931, and then successively Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Ambassador to Russia, Ambas- 
sador to Britain, and finally—during most of the 
war—Foreign Minister. After his trial by the 
International Military Tribunal, and the conse- 
quent two years in Sugamo Prison, he re-entered 
public life in 1952. He was the most successful 
and the most widely admired of the post-war 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs, very much aware 
that Japan’s sanest and safest course lay with the 
West rather than with Russia and China. His sud- 
den death, early in 1957, robbed Britain and 
America of their most influential ally among high 
government leaders in Japan. 

While he was in Sugamo,-Shigemitsu wrote the 
main draft of Showa no Doran (‘The Upheaval of 
the Showa Era’—that is, the era of the present 
Emperor, beginning in 1926). The book's English 
title is perhaps superficially misleading, in that it 
points one to the future and not to the past, while 
the book itself attempts to deal factually with 
events between 1918 and 1945. But the closing 
words of the author’s preface underline the real 
point: “The more the cause of the storms of 
Showa, their course and their influence on Japan 
are studied scientifically, the better it will be for 
the future of my countrymen.’ This homiletic note 
is quietly insisted upon throughout, and it is one 
of the strengths of the book that there is never 
any feeling that Shigemitsu was merely wise after 
the event; at every turn, while the situation was 
developing, it is apparent that he knew what was 
happening and what was going to happen. 

Why, then, granted his patent desire for peace, 
and his senior position for almost twenty years 
before the war, was he not able to be more influen- 
tial in preventing Japan’s rash attempt to conquer 
Asia, or, when war came, in helping to curb the 
apparently gratuitous cruelty of her forces? 
Japanese public opinion, or rather the lack of it, 
is one culprit Which Shigemitsu, perhaps rather 
too easily, brings forward: 
fact was that the political consciousness of the 
people was, judged by: the standard of other 


countries, -woefully undeveloped.’ -And a little - 


farther on: ‘The Japanese seem to regard politics 
as a. “show” put on for. their benefit.’ Thus they 
were impressed by the bravado, the ‘manliness’ 
and the confidence of the militarist faction which 
graduaHy superseded a succession of mild, liberal 
(i.¢., vaguely democratic) cabinets: ; 

By 1936 Japan: was. already implicithy com- 


In Japan’s-Economic Recovery (Q.U.P., 25s.) 
Professor G. C. Allen demonstrates that Japan’s 
industrial structure now bears a closer resem- 
blance to that of the leading Western countries 
than it did twenty years ago, and adds the warning 
that. ‘it would-be rash for her Western rivals to 





assume that-her competitive strength is to -be + 


found,as in past times, solely in textiles and miscel- 
laneous consumption goods.” British shipbuilders 
should have. discovered this for themselves since 
Japan has become the world’s largest shipbuilding 
nation. But Japan’s strength now runs throughout 
the whole range of the metal, engineering and 
chemical industries. Professor Allen traces this 
great expansion. for each part of the economy, 
including the Zaibutsu—the concentrations of in- 
dustrial and financial power traditionally domi- 
nant in Japan. This is a useful and thorough book 
from an expert of long standing in the field. 


‘Fundamentally the - 
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mitted to an expansionist policy: Manchuria was 
a puppet dependency, and from there the Army 
looked to the North and Russia, the Navy to the 
South and China. These are hard facts, and how- 
ever much one senses Shigemitsu’s disapproval 
of the use of force in the fighting services’ plans, 
it is clear that he too was carried along by visions, 
however gentle and idealistic, of a Greater East 
Asia, dominated by a Japan vigorous and 
economically sound. What was plain to him, but 
not to the militarists, was that if Japan became 
involved in war with China and Russia (and, later, 
with Britain and America too) she would be 
defeated. 

Despite Shigemitsu’s moderation and sincerity, 
the least sympathetic parts of his book are, 
naturally enough, those concerned with the 
various puppet governments under the Japanese, 
which he takes at their propaganda level as loyal 
and patriotic organisations, ‘a beacon light in 
East Asia’; and those concerned with atrocities. 
To say that ‘war conditions were peculiar, food 
and materials were scarce ... the number of 
prisoners were greater than there were officials 
to deal with them’ is an evasion; some of the worst 
atrocities were committed at a time when the 
Japanese were in complete control, at the fall of 
Singapore and Hong Kong, with every material 
resource at their disposal. And the report that 
when General Matsui, the commanding officer at 
the taking of Nanking, ‘learned what had hap- 
pened there, he was overcome with grief and burst 
into tears’ is embarrassingly unconvincing. It is 
obvious that Shigemitsu was not responsible for 
any of this brutality, and equally obviously he was 
ashamed that such things happened. But ‘Japan’s 
fair name’ is not really the chief thing at stake. 
This patriotic blindness spoils what is otherwise a 
clear, honest and terrifying record. 

ANTHONY THWAITE 


PETER GREAVP’S ironic comedy about’ 
a poor young European at large in Calcutta 


Young man 
i an the sun 


New Sisbamen 3 

‘Very funny and touching: written precisely 
but without the least affectation. His things 
and persons fairly jump with life.” 

; : (Pamela Hansford Johnson) 


Daily Telegraph : 

‘Mr. Greave tells his tale-of Lucky Jim in 
Calcutta with wit and a sparkling clarity 
that produces a fresh and unforgettable 
picture of the underside of that great city.’ 


The. Times : 

‘Actively, positively.funny . . . the young 
man has the pathos of the true clown.’ 
Yorkshire Post : 

‘Constantly delightful—so. vivid is the writ- 
ing, so crystal clear the observation.’ 
Oxford Mail: 

‘The brilliant originality lies in his setting. 
The evocation of that smelly, exciting city is 
as lively as an eel, as definite as a tombstone.’ 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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Mixing Races 
The Economics of International Migration. 
Edited by Brinley Thomas. (Macmillan, 45s.) 


Common Sense about the Common Market. By 
E. Strauss. (Allen and Unwin, 15s.) 


IN the twentieth-century ethos of economic 
nationalism it is only too easy to forget the 
benevolent part played in nineteenth-century 
economic development by massive and unre- 
stricted movements of population. Since the last 
war substantial migration has indeed occurred; 
but much of it has been forced by political events 
(the division of India created 16,000,000 refugees, 
more than Hitler and Stalin combined) and the 
remainder has been narrowly governed by the 
selfishness of the receiving countries. Both the 
continuance and the altered character of migra- 
tion in the post-war world raise important 
economic problems; these formed the agenda” of 
a conference sponsored by. the International 
Economic Association in 1955, whose proceedings 
have n6W been edited by -Professor Brinley 
Thomas. ; 

The majority of the papers in the volume are 


devoted to the facts of migration and of migration. 


policies in ‘the main countries of inter- 
continental migration and in areas of #itér- 
continental migration. It is amazing how dull such 
useful material can be when presented by a com- 
petent economist. The striking exception is Pro- 
fessor Silcock’s paper on ‘Migration Problems 
of the Far East,’ which makes the important but 
unfashionable point that’ different racial groups 
have different skills to contribute to the common 
objective of development. Among the analytical 
papers, Professor Thomas’s own contribution is 
distinguished by its imaginative thesis that the 
pre-1913 association of capital and labour move- 
ment has been replaced by a triangular arrange- 
ment, the United States exporting capital to 


Europe which exports population elsewhere. The: 


papers on social effects are -infra-pedestrian, 9 
ceptfor ; Professor . Bachi's Statistical —o 
the Israeli ease. ’ 

The prevailing tone of the Cntnain, i is re- 
flected in the-concluding’ paper by Professor Ellis 
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which argues complacently that migration 
promises little assistance to future economic de- 
velopment. This is probably so if the interésts of 
the receiving countries dominate consideration; 
but, on a broader view, present restrictions ‘on 
immigration (and imports) into richer countries 


from poorer countries unquestionably’ do far - 


more to perpetuate economic inequality than can 
be made good by any conceivable assistance 
rendered towards economic development. No par- 
ticipant was prompted to raise this paradox; 
indeed, only Professor Silcock showed any traces 
of a genuinely cosmopolitan attitude on the basic 
issue of mixing races. 

Where Professor Thomas's volume embodies the 
collective scholarship of experts, Mr. Strauss’s re- 
flects untrained individual prejudice. To him, the 
Common Market is simply an instrument for Ger- 
man domination of Europe, an outcome so self- 
evidently undesirable as to require neither 
demonstration nor evaluation. As an alternative, 
he proposes a system of preferential tariffs, nicely 
adjusted to offset differences in the stréngth (un- 
defined) of the participants, which is to embrace 
the Commonwealth as well as Europe. That 
neither beneficiary may like the idea does not 
seem to occur to him. HARRY JOHNSON 


Sporting Attitudes 


Sport and Society: A Symposium. Edited by Alex 
Natan. (Bowes and Bowes, 21s.) 

THE businessmen are sitting in the Directors’ Box 
warming themselves at their cigars; the.press are 
scribbling out their reports for. the most closely 
read page in their paper; the State officials ate... 
moving in and out of the dressing-rooms; and 
the people are standing in groups of thirty 
thousand on the banks every Saturday afternoon. 
But still the fiction writers and the sociologists 
hesitate to move in on sport. 

More: generally, why is there so little curiosity 
among intellectuals. about this particular 
phenomenon? In most cases it is probably the 
painful memory of making a poor showing at 


compulsory games in school: the one time when 


games afte worth playing only when you play them 
wel]. The subsequent defensive scorn is never 
shaken off. Of course, as no one was forced to 
make a fool of himself in the bull-ring. at an 
early age, enthusiasm for the corrida com been. 
acceptable for many years. 

Attitudes are changing, though. The sante pak 
been a great leveller; and quite a few unlikely 
people have passed-through the turnstiles just to 
see what they were investing their money in. Pro- 
fessor Ayer seems to be permanently inside. The 
split seconds of athletics—like the precisions of 
music—are-attracting the new scientists. Cricket, 
of course, is still under a Newbolt cloud; so is 
rugby, though, significantly, not in the provinces. 
Anyway, things are moving. 

Those who wish to get in on the ground floor 
should read Sport and Society, a collection of 
essays by a dozen or so of the more serious 
European sports writers and some other profes- 
sionally interested people. The pieces vary in 
quality, but among the well worth while are Peter 
MclIntosh’s lively analysis of the British attitude 
to sport, Ronald Kittermaster’s concise statement 
of the classic arguments in favour of games as 
character training, the editor’s hot-tempered but 
convincing ‘Sport and Politics,’ Willy Meis!l on 
amateurism and Berno Wischmann. on fair play, 
Curt Reiss’s backward glance at his career as a 
sports journalist, and an explanation by Adrian 
Stokes of the genital symbolism of team games 
which would surprise many an Old Millhillian. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 
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Behind the Scenes 


Empire. By 8. E. Piger. (Pall Mall 
ay oes 12s:6d.) 

Tais lurid title conceals not a ‘frank amd fearless 
investigation ‘into the white-slave markets of the 
Middle ‘East but'a modest introduction to the 
study of ‘the Lobby’ in Great.Britain: What is the 
Lobby? ‘It is all the activities of all the organisa- 
tiogs, respectable and less so, which attempt to 
influence the policy of government and other 
public bodies in this country. When a deputation 
from, the Federation of British Industries sees the 
Chancellor just before he starts to prepare his 
Budget, the fact is well publicised. Less so is the 
constant work of .advising, suggesting, briefing, 
that the Federation carries on the year round, not 
only with the Chancellor but with anyone whom 
they can persuade to listen and who has some 
power to influence the course of events. On the 
Left there is a tendency to regard ‘the Lobby’ 
with suspicion. Professor Finer has no difficulty 
in disposing of this, and in showing that the 
Lobby is ‘a harmless, necessary cat’—though he 
is not without strictures on the system, which 
weights the scales in favour of producers against 
consumers and the highly organised against the 
weakly organised. Professor Finer has produced 
a useful guide to one of the least-known elements 
in the British Constitution; though he disclaims 
at the outset any deeply scholarly intent, it is a 
pity that he gets the membership of both the 
USDAW and the NUGMW wildly wrong, per- 
mits-himself remarks like, ‘Figgis (I think it was) 
observed’ that . . .” and throws in the most 
hackneyed -quotation ever culled too often from 
the sayings.of Dr. Jehason, and then gets it wrong 
“if bothtext and-intention: ‘ “BERNARD LEVIN 





Red Mirage (MacGibbon and Kee, 15s.) is by 
an American journalist, John O’Kearney, and 


will secure .a- worthy place among the penny. 


dreadfuls which have enlivened Anglo-American 
literature on the Near East from the days of Abdul 
the Damned to those of Nuri the Despot. It used 
to be Bulgaria or Serbia or Armenia; for this 
author it is Syria, the incomparabie, the misunder- 
stood: It is all there,-the sinister imterests, dollar 
imperialism, the warmongers—and: Syria, wise, 
upfight, standing up all alone to Dulles and his 
henchman’ Menderes. As for-thé talk of Russian 
penetration i in the area, it is all-a red mirage con- 
- jured.up-by the propagandists ‘Of the; Pentagon 
and Standard Oil. This writer is véry hot against 
American policies in the Middle East, but his 
reasons seem to be precisely those which moved 
the American Government to oppose the Anglo- 
French landing in Suez. But the book manages, in 


its own way, té capture the angry buzzing ‘and the . 


smooth, whining rhetoric which is now the domin- 
ant mode of political discourse i in the Middle East. 


ELIE KEDOURIE 
» 


The seventh and last volume of the Douglas.. 


Southall Freeman biography of Washington has 
now &éen published by Eyre and Spottiswoode at 
70s. Freeman himself died in 1953 and this 
volume, which deals with Washington's last seven 
years, is the work of two members of his research 
staff, John Carroll and Mary Ashworth. A fourth 
edition, completely revised, of the Everyman's 
Encyclopedia has begun to appear and it is hoped 
to complete the twelve volumes (21s. each) by the 
end of this year. A new edition has also appeared 
of Seyffert’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities 
published, with tiny type and sepulchral woodcuts, 
by Allen and Unwin at 30s. Oxford University 
Press are the publishers of Mr. Z. A. B. Zeman’s 
Germany and Russia 1915-18, not Macmillan, as 
stated last week in the Spectator. tr 
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SPRING-TIME for new clothes 


SNC Sunrte 
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,000 articles an . 
= cles and entries Sumrie can... all 


From the B.B.C. review: ‘It appertains to the shelves of ie wool, naturally. Wool 
people who, in their own homes, want to use or enjoy an fu tailors with unmistakable 
encyclopaedia. . . It isa real encyclopaedia in its own right.’ its em Me, 

From the Observer review: ‘It is a true encyclopaedia . . Bis distinction, keeping 

there is no work quite like it.’ ie its elegant cut and 


G £ volumes w be publiched at. abo: unruffied good 
roups of v to be published at about a 
two-monthly intervals beginning with looks through 


Vols I and II on 24th April os ; out its long life. 
Completion not later than December 1958 ’ This suit costs 


Price before completion of the set, per vol. 21s. net if 23 guineas. 
After completion, per vol. 24s. net she 


* Order your set now from your Bookseller to be supplied 
as published at the special pre-completion price 


Prospectus from any bookseller or from the publishers as Sumrie clothes are- good— rea ily wood 
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the fate of 23 Japanese fishermen 


























Bo Mo eo Auto goes ea 
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DAWN, MARCH Ist, 1954, the United States éx- 
plodes its first Hydrogen Bomb over Bikini Atoll 
in mid-Pacific, with a force of 15,000,000 tons of 
TNT. 
To the 23 Japanese fishermen of The Lucky 
Dragon, forlornly trolling for tuna 100 miles 
away, the white-hot fireball was like ‘‘the sun rising in the west.” 
But they had no inkling of the danger which the harmless-looking 
white ash raining upon their ship would hold for them and for 
mankind. 

For this was radioactive dust and they were its first victims. 
This week in The Observer, a distinguished American scientist 
describes what befell them. 

The world still lies beneath a mushroom cloud of unknown fears 
which this dread word ‘“‘fallout’’ has generated. The publication 
of this graphic narrative makes it possible—for the first time— 
to form an accurate, realistic judgement on a question which 
deeply concerns all men and women. 
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a biographical stu dy 


MARIA LE HARDOUIN 
Translated from the French by Erik de Mauny 


Maria le Hardouin gives us a new insight into the nature of Colette’s 
achievement: the subtle portrayal of conflicting passions, the brilliant 
evocation of a seciety enslaved by.pleasure and the spontaneous ex- 
pression of her delight in animals and nature. 


The. author analyses Colette’s work and life with sympathy and Starting this Sunday in 
perception: her tranquil childhood, the turbulent years of music- 


hall life and the closing period of serenity regained. 18s net wl 
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NEW NOVELS 


September Man 


Eustace and Hilda. By L. P. Hartley. (Putnam, 
25s.) 

The Golden Valley. By Colin Murry. (Hutchin- 
son, 12s. 6d.) 

The Watsons: Jane Austen’s Fragment continued 
and completed. By John Coates. (Methuen, 
16s.) 

The Skin is Deep. By Hans Hofmeyer. (Secker 
and Warburg, 16s.) 


The Shrimp and the Anemone was first published 
in 1944, The Sixth Heaven in 1946, and Eustace 
and Hilda in 1947. These three novels, now very 
properly produced as a trilogy in one handsome 
and moderately priced volume, are by far the best 
of Mr. L. P. Hartley’s work up to this time. The 
Go-Between (1953) has been highly praised and is 
certainly a fine novel—but it is so largely because 
Mr. Hartley reproduces in it the same atmosphere, 
languorous, elegiac and rather delicately laden 
with guilt, as that which gives the Eustace and 
Hilda trilogy its insinuating charm, its unobtrusive, 
mildly mannered distinction. 

For Mr. Hartley is above all a creator of 
atmosphere—particularly of autumnal atmo- 
sphere. Even when it is high summer, one feels, 
Mr. Hartley’s leaves are gold and not green: even 
when he is showing us young men at play in 
Oxford, their diversions take on a melancholy 
flavour. The hero of these three books, a sickly 
and sensitive boy called Eustace Cherrington, is, 
of course, much affected by atmosphere, and it 
would hardly be too much to say that the trilogy 
(apart from a detailed and fascinating study of 
Eustace’s perilous relationship with his sister 
Hilda) is a record of how Eustace responds, firstly 
as a boy, then as a rather retarded young man, 
to the various atmospheres which surround him. 
Even other people are seen by Eustace in terms, 
as it were, of their auras. We see him first as a 


small boy in the East Coast town of Anchorstone 
(plainly identifiable as Hunstanton), where he 
longs, for he is a gentle but very insistent 
snob, to achieve the entrée to Anchorstone Hall, 
to pass through the tracery gate and have the 
freedom of the lawns. We see him as the secretary 
of a dining club at Oxford, fussing softly over the 
arrangements, concerned about the reactions of 
the dons in his ferociously puritanical college, 
charming the more worldly undergraduates with 
his naive perception and guilty love of leisure. (In 
Mr. Hartley's Oxford it is always evening.) Above 
all, we see him in Venice, where he has supposedly 
come to read for ‘schools.’ But Venice, with its 
timeless decay, its labyrinthine procrastination and 
frivolity, is too much for poor Eustace. Stubbs’ 
Charters are forgotten: he starts to write a novel: 
and there he sits, through some of the most 
enchanting scenes in modern literature, dreaming 
over thé canals—until one day there comes the 
cruel blow which brings him finally to cold reality 
and then to death. 

Colin Murry’s first novel, The Golden Valley, is 
about an adolescent love affair in the fenlands. 
Now, the point about young lovers, let alone 
adolescent ones, is that they try everyone except 
themselves beyond endurance. Everyone else 
must conform absolutely with the interests of their 
idyll, whether this means vacating the drawing- 
room at a moment’s notice, travelling 200 miles 
to placate angry guardians, or merely writing 
cheques to pay for cottages and perambulators. It 
is, therefore, quite a feat of Mr. Murry’s to have 
presented such a couple in terms that are suf- 
ficiently detached to avert immediate detestation 
and yet sufficiently involved with the nature of the 
subject to arouse interest and almost sympathy. 
This book is well done of its kind, and there is a 
strong directing intelligence behind it. 

About 1804 Jane Austen wrote a fragment of 
some sixty pages subsequently known as The Wat- 
sons. It has to do with a widowed clergyman and 
his four daughters, two of whom are worldly-wise 
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and husband-hungry, another of whom is all this 
and a fair bitch besides, and the fourth of whom, 
called Emily by Mr. Coates but Emma in the 
original fragment, is presented as a priggish but 
on the whole amiable heroine. The fragment then 
makes interesting but’ hardly inspired play with a 
Lord Osborne’s increasing attachment to Emily, 
Emily’s increasing preoccupation with Mr. 
Howard, a local clergyman of mature years, and 
the machinations of Emily’s bitch sister: in the 
midst of which, for whatever reasons, Jane Austen 
saw fit to abandon the whole thing. It is this frag- 
ment which John Coates has ‘completed’—with 
the addition of a further 240-odd pages. He man- 
ages the characters already described by Jane 
Austen with sluggish consistency, introduces new 
ones which are mere blowsy caricatures, and in 
general, despite occasional vetbal felicities, pro- 
ceeds to nag and croak and wheeze his way uphill 
to an all too distant conclusion. Now why has he 
taken the trouble? He himself says that he has 
done so for the benefit of those ‘whose delight in 
her [Jane Austen’s] books is equalled by their re- 
gret that her books are so few.’ Well, we all regret 
that Sappho’s poems are so few, but that is not to 
say that we are agog for some lady don to ‘com- 
plete’ her fragments. In any case, Mr. Coates is 
‘the first to admit’ that what he has written is ‘a 
poor substitute.” Then why write it? If, on the 
other hand, despite this little display of good-form 
modesty, he really thinks he. is qualified for the 
task, then may the nine Muses dismember him 
for his presumption. 

‘The Skin ‘is Deep is a promising first novel 
about an up-country native who goes to the 
Johannesburg mines and the perils of the big city. 
This business of the simple native who is first 
dumbfounded by the magnificence and then cor- 
rupted by the temptations of the city has been 
overworked lately. But Mr. Hofmeyer’s protest is 
the more easily heard as it is calmly conveyed 
without howling or whining. 

SIMON RAVEN 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 





LIFE SOCIETY 


SPEAKING at the Annual Meeting of the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society held in Norwich on 
April 29th, the President (Sir Robert Bignold) referred 
to the fact that this was the 150th meeting, the Society 
having been founded in 1808. Without doubt the 
Society combined with its age and experience a youth- 
ful vitality which augured well for the future. 

Sir Robert reported expansion in all sections of 
the Society’s business. New life insurances at £77 
millions showed an increase of 10 per cent. over 1956, 
whilst deferred annuity business at £54 millions also 
showed a marked rise. 

Total funds, which only four years ago had passed 
the £100 million mark, were now over £150 million. 
The net rate of interest earned had risen from 
£4. 7s. 9d% to £4. 8s. 94%, whilst the expense ratio 
had been reduced from 17.9% in 1956 to 17.5% last 
year. 

Rates of intermediate bonus for the United King- 
dom and Eire were increased by 3/-% from Ist 
January, 1958. 

FIRE SOCIETY 

At the 160th Annual Meeting of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, the Chairman 
(Sir Robert Bignold) said 1957 was a year of expan- 
sion in which the total premium income increased by 
£1,990,633 to £19,903,408, but the profit, whilst show- 
ing a welcome over-all improvement on 1956, was 
disappointing in comparison with the volume of 
premium involved. 


Fire premiums totalled £7,822,212, an increase of 
£503,891, and the profit before taxation was £148,929. 
Accident premiums advanced by £1,329,753 to 
£10,665,830, but the account showed a loss of £37,147. 
Marine premiums totalled £1,415,366, an increase of 
£156,989, and the transfer to Profit and Loss from the 
Marine Account was £30,000. 

Net interest earnings increased by £15,086 to 
£394,434, being £141,434 in excess of dividend re- 
quirements. 

Total assets amounted to £25,351,392, an increase 
of £1,316,767. 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY 


AN EXTREMELY DIFFICULT YEAR 








CoLonet Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the Com- 
pany, in a statement to stockholders for submission 
at the 8ist Annual Meeting to be held on May 21st 
says: 

Forebodings in my statement a year ago proved all 
too well founded and group operating surplus at 
£6,230,030 is down by £2,189,844. In raising the divi- 
dend to 11% for 1956 it had been hoped at least to 
retain that payment, but with voyage estimates last 
October pointing to’a serious reduction in operating 
surplus it was felt imperative to reduce the interim 
dividend to 2% against 3% the previous year. Now 
recommended is a final dividend of 8%, making 
10% for the year. The heavy decline in operating 
surplus was due to circumstances over which the 
Managements have no control but I nevertheless feel 
explanation is called for. 

During 1957 all our services suffered grave dis- 
turbances: from world-wide labour troubles, from 
events in Hungary which deterred American holiday 





travellers, from the closure of Suez which caused 
diversions and heavy increases in our fuel bill. On the 
Atlantic we were short of some 11,000 passengers and 
about £1,000,000 revenue. Traffic later became more 
normal but the lost ground could not be made up. 
However, Brocklebank and Port Line managements 
were able to mitigate the worst effects of Suez. 

What of prospects for 1958? The steep fall in 
freight rates has had a severe effect on all cargo 
carriers and I cannot expect that our cargo earnings 
will give us the same support as last year. But the 
North Atlantic passenger trade can be very resilient 
and despite the U.S. recession forward bookings are 
promising and I am moderately optimistic. Since the 
war we have spent £60 millions on 465,000 tons of 
new ships besides undertaking a substantial refitting 
programme—no mean achievement in the face of 
rising building costs and penal taxation. Warnings 
have been given annually in these statements that 
fleet replacement was being jeopardised by taxation. 
Now, having been denied the means of replacement 
in the years of plenty, the setback in our fortunes in 
1957 does not enable us to obtain the full cash relief 
under the Investment Allowance and it has been 
considered prudent to postpone the 28,000-ton 
replacement for the Britannic, the keel of which was 
to have been laid in the autumn. 

The hard force of economic law in air transport 
is gradually emerging and Governments have at last 
partially met fare increases requested by the Inter- 
national Air Transport Association who are, how- 
ever, apparently still expressing the opposition of the 
airlines to the imposition of further charges to the 
customer to cover facilities and services used by air- 
lines. In sea transportation harbour authorities 
charges for port facilities have to be met and why 
should air transportation expect favoured treatment? 

In conclusion I express warm thanks to the staffs 
of the Group and to our many agents who all play 
their part in a great endeavour. 
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EMPLOYEE SHAREHOLDING 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Tue idea that the gap between the 
capitalist and the worker can be 
bridged by making the worker a 
share-owning investor has always 
seemed to me absurd. If there is 
any clash between the two it is be- 
cause of the jealousy induced by 
flagrant inequalities and I cannot 
believe that the worker feels less 
jealous when he has acquired 100 
shares against the  capitalist’s 
10,000. In fact, to give him a tiny shareholding 
which he never had before is to make him con- 
scious of a new inequality. Yet there is a strong 
movement among forward-looking employers to 
make their employees shareholders for reasons 
which, if very honourable, are surely mistaken. 
Some think that it will improve industrial rela- 
tions. The relations between factory workers and 
up-to-date managements are, on the whole, excel- 
lent and are not in the least dependent upon 
schemes for employee-shareholding. But however 


good these relations are, when the union calls a, 


strike, the men will strike. Labour solidarity is 
paramount. 
* * * 

Other employers honestly think that their 
workers are entitled as a matter of equity to 
accumulate shares (just as business owners in the 
past accumulated capital) because they are con- 
tributing to the growth of the company. But the 
comparison is invidious. Even if the workers have 
hire-purchase facilities to acquire shares out of 
savings from their taxed income, they can acquire 
precious little. But owner-employers can 
accumulate wealth by spending revenues in 
the development of their business which are 
chargeable against tax, and having built up a fine 
business, they can float it on the Stock Exchange 
and cash in their founder shares. By such means 
fortunes can still be made. ‘Closing the gap’ be- 
tween capital and labour by giving workers 
facilities for acquiring a few shares is a fantasy. 


* * * 


Some employers, again, believe that their 
employees are entitled to a share of the profits 
without any participation in the equity proprietor- 
ship. If carried to its logical conclusion this idea 
will end in syndicalism and management and 
labour will combine to exploit the consumer. All 
profit-sharing schemes are a potential ganging-up 
of capital and labour against the consumer and 
create the monopolistic mentality which keeps 
prices high and deprives the consumer of the 
benefit of technical improvement and cost-reduc- 
tion. If the word ‘profit’ were eliminated and the 
more correct word ‘surplus’ substituted, it will be 
more readily appreciated that the consumer should 
come first. Large surpluses should result in lower 
prices. 

+ + * 

I can see nothing of moral value for the worker 
in the acquisition of a few equity shares. The pro- 
vision of risk capital is merely a technical device 
for making the capitalist system work—for direct- 
ing individual savings into risk investment. 
Dividends today are decided not by the legal pro- 
prietors but by employee-executives sitting in the 
boardroom. Share-ownership in itself means 
nothing. 

These thoughts were provoked by the reading 
of. an excelient book on employee-shareholding 





* THE CHALLENGE OF EMPLOYEE SHAREHOLDING. 
By George Copeman, PhD. (Business Publications 
Ltd. and Batsford, 18s.) 


by Dr. George Copeman, the editor of Business.* 
I agreed with very little of the first part of the 
book, but I was fascinated by the second part 
which sets out the fifty different schemes for 
employee-shareholding or profit-sharing now 
working in this country and the United States. 
He divides them into ten types. The first two 
involve the purchase of shares for employees out 
of a share of the profits—which I-would regard, 
theoretically, as indefensible. This type of scheme 
is practised by such important companies as 
Imperial Chemical Industries and Courtaulds. 
Type three has employee savings matched by a 
company contribution, part or all being invested 
in ordinary shares.-This is very popular in 
America. Type four has employee savings invested 
in the company at par with benefit of ordinary 
dividend or high dividend rights. This is favoured 
by Rolls-Royce, Tootal and Joseph Lucas. Type 
five has employee savings invested in preference 
or loan stock carrying rights of conversion into 
ordinary stock, as in the Birfield scheme. Type six 
allows employee investment in nominally priced 
shares (e.g., Is. each) highly geared to bring the 
prospect of great capital gain. This ingenious 
scheme is practised by Hoover and Rugby Port- 
land Cement. Type seven sets up a shareholding 
trust for employees’ benefit, as in the John Lewis 
Partnership. Type eight provides for instalment 
purchase of ordinary shares by employees at vary- 
ing prices; and type nine for stock options for 
employees at prescribed prices, offering the 
prospect of capital gain. Both these are used 
widely in America. Type ten simply provides 
general facilities for the investment of small sav- 
ings in company shares or in trust units, as offered 
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by our Municipal and General, Scotbits and 
Unicorn trusts and by the New York Stock 
Exchange monthly investment plan. 

* + + 


Even the enthusiastic Dr. Copeman criticises 
the schemes which are ‘give-aways’ or which ‘tend 
to give employees a somewhat distorted picture 
of the real responsibilities and privileges of being a 
capitalist." The whole practice of employee- 
shareholding seems to me so distorted that I can- 
not make sense of it at all. 


INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


N future these notes will be confined to the giving 
Li investment advice which readers seem to want 
and appreciate. Up-to-date comments on com- 
pany news and reports will be dealt with. by a 
colleague in another column. | am very conscious 
of the fact that my readers range from the small 
investor to the professional manager of funds in 
the millions. It will therefore be impossible to 
please both all the time, but it will make my task 
less impossible if 1 confine myself to marketable 
investments quoted on a stock exchange. The 
small investor is, of course, interested in savings 
media outside a stock exchange—in the Post Office 
and other trustee savings banks, in savings certifi- 
cates, defence bonds and. premium. bonds, in 
building societies, life assurance. and pension 
schemes. From time to time these different outlets 
for savings will be reviewed, sometimes in special 
articles or supplements, but for my weekly routine 
I will restrict myself to the open market in securi- 
ties on which private and professional investors 
alike are usually glad to get some outside advice, 

(Continued on page 572) 
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Chief Offices : 


profits. 
Assets exceed £260,000,000 


a4 
ASSURAME 


High Holborn, W.CJ 
Claims paid in 1957 by the Pearl Assurance Company Ltd., exceed £16 millions 
in the Life Branches and £6 millions in the Fire and Accident Branches. 


The sum of £5,142,015 has been allocated to provide bonuses and other 
additional benefits for policyholders in the Life Branches. ; 


The Ordinary Life Branch bonus for 1957 is at the rate of £2-2-0 per £100 sum 
assured or annuity on United Kingdom policies entitled to participate in full 


PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Chairman : Geoffrey Kitchen, T.D., M.A. 





Face the future with PEARL assurance 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
THE RHODESIA BROKEN HILL 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 





RECORD ZINC PRODUCTION 


MR. H. F. OPPENHEIMER ON ADVANTAGES 
OF LOCAL MARKET 


Tue following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, Mr. H. F. OppENHEIMER, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and accounts 
for 1957: 

Towards the end of the year the death occurred of 
three men who had been actively associated with your 
company for many years. My father, Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer, Chairman of the company, died on the 
25th November, Mr. W. N. Watson earlier in the 
same month and Dr. J. A. Bancroft on the 1ith 
December. 

My father joined the board of directors in 1925 
and became chairman in 1951. Much of his confidence 
in the mine, which suffered several serious setbacks, 
was due to the unshakable opinion of Dr. Bancroft, 
our then consulting geologist, that the mining prob- 
lems could be overcome and that the orebody would 
prove to be far greater than was originally estimated. 
It was on Dr. Bancroft’s insistent advice that the mine 
was thoroughly explored and new mining techniques 
developed to exploit the ore exposed. Much of the 
work entailed was carried out at the mine by Mr. 
Watson who served the company loyally and ener- 
getically for thirty-three years and, at the time of his 
retirement in April 1957, was Manager at the Mine. 
It was largely because of -the determination and 
perseverance of these men, through many difficult 
times, that Broken Hill is today a mine with many 
years of fruitful activity ahead of it, and we owe them 
a debt of very real gratitude. 


MARKETS AND PRICES 


I am privileged to assume the chairmanship of the 
company at a time when it has an important part to 
play in a rapidly developing country. Most of the out- 
put of lead from the mine is now sold in Southern 
Africa and, although some of the zinc has still to be 
sent overseas, I believe that our entire production will 
in the not-too-distant future find ready markets close 
at hand. Thus, although the price of our metals must 
clearly continue to be affected by world conditions, 
we shall be in an advantageous position because of 
our local market. 

During the year, there have been heavy falls in 
the price of most non-ferrous metals, and lead and 
zinc have not escaped. The price of lead, which in 
January 1957 was around £116 a ton, followed the 
downward trend of other metals to about £73 at the 
end of the year. Zinc suffered similarly, dropping 
from £103 a ton in January to about £61 a ton at the 
end of the year. 

The sharp decline in the prices of these metals 
was due basically to world overproduction which 
was emphasized by falling consumption in the United 
States. Contributory factors were the possibility of 
tariff increases being imposed and the uncertainty 
regarding continued stock-piling activity in the 
United States. It seems unlikely that the markets will 
stage any significant recovery until world production 
and consumption are more closely balanced. 

Our production of zinc in 1957 reached a record 
level of 29,500 tons, all of which was sold, and despite 
the world market situation, we can confidently expect 
that the 1958 production, which is expected to be of 
the same order, will find a ready market. 

Lead production at 15,000 tons fell slightly short 
of last year’s record. This production was also dis- 
posed of without difficulty and the outlook for 1958, 
when our production will be at a lower level, is such 
that we shall not be able to satisfy the full require- 
ments of our customers. 

Problems connected with sintering, together with 
current metal prices, have so reduced the profit mar- 
gin when producing through the lead-blast furnace, 


that the decision has been taken with some reluctance 
to revert to the Newnam hearth plant, and to accept 
a lower level of production in order to achieve lower 
costs. In consequence, lead production during 1958 
will be about 12,000 tons, which is considerably iess 
than the demand in Southern Africa for the metal. 
The improvement of sintering methods and, more 
generally, the search for more efficient and more 
profitable techniques are being constantly studied by 
the consulting engineers. Research projects which 
may be applicable to our mine’s requirements are being 
undertaken, but insufficient progress has yet been 
made for us to say whether or not these will be of 
economic importance. 


REDUCTION OF COSTS 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the efforts 
my father mentioned last year to reduce costs have 
met with a measure of success. The persistent upward 
trend of operating costs has been reversed and a slight 
but significant reduction achieved during the year. I 
hope that with the co-operation of everyone con- 
cerned a further reduction in costs will be possible. 

The profit after taxation for the year (excluding a 
profit of £66,000 on the sale of the Iron Duke Mine) 
was £909,000, which was £400,000 less than in 1956. 
Capital expenditure, largely in respect of Mita Hills 
Dam, was £875,000. Against this, we have been able 
to take account of the forward provision of £150,000 
at the end of the previous year, of the revenue from 
the sale of the Iron Duke Mine, and of £200,000 so 
far drawn against the Broken Hill municipal loan, and 
we have therefore only had to appropriate £450,000 
from profits for capital expenditure. In the present 
situation of the metal market, it would have been 
imprudent not to make some provision towards re- 
ducing the incidence of capital expenditure required 
to complete the work in hand, and this amount in- 
cludes about £50,000 for that purpose. 

It is estimated that expenditure of a capital nature 
during 1958 will be of the order of £400,000 of which 
half will be provided from the balance of the munici- 
pal loan. 

It is satisfactory in the circumstances that your 
directors have been able to recommend a net final 
dividend of 7d. per unit which, together with the 
interim dividend of 4d., makes a total of 11d. net 
per unit of stock for the year. 


MITA HILLS DAM 


The work on Mita Hills Dam was geared to a target 
—the advent of the rains at the end of 1957—which 
left little room for error. It is a credit to the consult- 
ing engineers, the mine personnel involved and the 
contractors that this target was achieved. The dam is 
filling rapidly and will enable the Lunsemfwa Hydro- 
Electric Scheme to continue delivering power at full 
capacity throughout the year. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & 
GLOBE INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 





A STATEMENT by the Chairman, Mr. T. H. Naylor, 
circulated with the Annual Report and Accounts, in- 
dicated that in 1957 Fire, Accident and Marine pre- 
miums reached a new high level at £48,622,254. The 
underwriting surplus of £546,490 reflected the diffi- 
culties which had faced insurers, especially in North 
America. 

Premium Income in the Fire and Accident Depart- 
ments increased to £21m. and £25m. respectively, the 
former earning a surplus of £583,686, the latter suffer- 
ing a loss of £178,203. 

The Marine Department, with premiums of 
£2,336,631, had transferred £141,007 to Profit and 
Loss Account. K 

New Life business again reached a substantial total 
with new sums assured of £13,351,296. 

In spite of the fall in security prices generally in 
1957 the aggregate market value of the Company’s 
investments at the year end still exceeded their 
Balance Sheet value by a satisfactory margin. 

The Directors were recommending a final dividend 
of 30s., making 60s. for the year—an increase of 3s. 
on 1956. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES—(cont. from page 571) 
even if they ignore it. And the first question they 


will ask. is—at what point of the market compass 
do we find ourselves today? 


Bull or Bear Market 


If the Chancellor’s estimate of the trade out- 
look is correct—that there will be no serious reces- 
sion in the UK this year—the February low of 
the Financial Times index of industrial shares, 
mamely 154.4, could mark the end of the bear 
market in British equities which began in July, 
1955, after a high of 224 had been reached. The 
reduction in Bank rate to 6 per cent. in March, a 
favourable Budget in April and the expectation of 
cheaper money—all this supports the view that the 
time has come to buy equities, especially as there 
is now a wide differential between the yield on 
gilt-edged and the yield on the average industrial. 
Since February the market has, in fact, risen by 
over 8 per cent. 


Hedging against a recession 

If, however, Mr. Amory is wrong, if the Ameri- 
can slump lasts longer than he anticipates and sets 
in motion a world trade decline, then the UK may 
not escape a sizeable trade recession. We know that 
industrial profits are harder to earn and if the 
volume of exports drops, dividends could be badly 
affected. I would, therefore, not trust Mr. Amory’s 
prognostication too far. I would avoid the equities 
of the capital goods manufacturers dependent 
upon the export trade and confine myself to those 
of the domestic trades. As the Chancellor has anti- 
recession measures ready to put into operation and 
One of these is ‘the direct encouragement of con- 
sumer expenditures, it would therefore seem 
reasonably safe for the investor to buy the high- 
yielding equities of the consumer trades which 
have already benefited from the Budget and can 
look forward to further help—by way of cuts in 
purchase taxes—if a recession does develop. I have 
already recommended GUS ‘A’ and HOOVER ‘A,’ 
which have risen 3s. or more, and I can add 
UNITED DRAPERY, whose profits increased by 11 
per cent. in the year to February 1 last. The divi- 
dend of 324 per cent. has been maintained on a 
capital increased by the 10 per cent. free scrip 
issue. Equity earnings amounted to 59 per cent. 
The company will gain by the profits tax reform, 
the adjusted earnings amounting to 644 per cent. 
At 24s. 6d. the 5s. ordinary shares return a yield 
of 6.6 per cent. 








Unilever and the ‘Internationals’ 


There are certain international shares which are 
outside the trade cycle of this country and there- 
fore move in an orbit of their own. Oil shares are 
the prime example and after reading the frank 
speech of Lord Godber, the chairman of Shell, 
I would not yet buy the international oil equities. 
UNILEVER is another outstanding example of the 
international trading equity which has already felt 
the effects of a slight recession in world trade and 
the general rise in costs, equity earnings being 
18 per cent. down in spite of a larger turn- 
over. Unlike the oil companies, Unilever is not 
dependent upon one product; its sales cover a 
wide range of goods—detergents, toilet prepara- 
tions, margarines and other foodstuffs. The group 
is brilliantly managed at the top and decentralises 
its trading operations. Lord Heyworth, in his 
recent address, dealt with the advertising of 
Unilever products on which it spent no fewer than 
£83 million last year, spread over 200 companies 
and over 100 countries (half of them being coun- 
tries where they manufacture). Advertising helps 
to increase turnover and lower costs. Lord Hey- 
worth made an interesting comparison between 
the rise in the cost of Unilever branded products 
and the rise in the cost of living since 1938 in the 
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countries where they manufacture. ‘The fatter has 
far exceeded the former. At 72s. the shares yield 
4.85 per cent. on the 174 per cent. dividend over 
4 times covered by earnings. As soon as the 
American recession looks like ending the shares 
should be bought—but not before. 


COMPANY NOTES 


T this time of the year company results are 

rticularly numerous, and it is our intention 

to comment briefly on a few of them every week 
in these notes. 

Hoffman Manufacturing have proved over 
the years to be a sound and rewarding investment, 
as the latest tax-free dividend of 174 per cent. 
(against 124 per cent. tax free) goes to prove, with 
substantial earnings of almost three times this 
amount. The recovery in the motor industry is no 
doubt the reason for the greatly increased demand 
for the company’s products; even so, the chair- 
man and managing director, Mr. J. W. Garton, is 
to be congratulated on the results and on his 
intention to continue the capital development pro- 
gramme for which there are outstanding commit- 
ments of £706,029, but this need not present any 
financial problem as the company has ample liquid 
assets. 

Since the close of the year, at December 31, 
1957, there may have been a slight decline in some 
directions of the Company’s activities, but another 
successful year is anticipated. The directors intend, 
in future, to pay dividends less tax, so that the 
current 174 per cent. tax free will become the 
equivalent of 30.4 per cent. less tax—perhaps this 
will be rounded upwards. At 25s. the ordinary 5s. 
shares yield 6 per cent. gross. 

Gestetner, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Nathan, has produced its accounts for the year 
ending March 31, 1958, with remarkable speed, 
and very satisfactory they are in their new simpli- 
fied form. Sales have further increased and it is 
particularly interesting to note that three out of 
every four duplicators sold abroad are made by 
this Company. The extension of their manufactur- 
ing plant continues; there is little doubt that there 
is still enormous scope for increasing the sales of 
the Company's products and services. 

There has been a substantial rise in assets. Of 
these, quick assets have risen from £1.8 to £2.4 
millions, which appears to reflect a very large per- 
centage of retained profits. The dividend has been 
stepped up from 18 per cent. to 20 per cent., 
covered more than three times by earnings. The 
directors propose to make a one-for-four scrip 
issue—there is, even so, a possibility of a further 
increase in the dividend next year. The 5s. 
ordinary and ‘A’ ordinary shares at 21s. yield 
4.75 per cent. 

Mr. Lionel Fraser, CMG, Chairman of Thomas 
Tilling, says, “We are constantly seeking ways of 
going ahead, we are not interested in the blues’; 
this and other pertinent remarks are to be found 
in the full and colourful report (extract in our 
columns last week) so ably presented. 

The Chairman points out that ordinarily ‘we 
invest to keep,’ but during the past year many 
changes have taken place; these included the 
profitable sale of the investment in the Brush 
Group to Hawker Siddeley, their interest in E. R. 
Holloway Ltd., and Daimler Hire. Part of the 
funds realised have been reinvested, but it would 
appear that there remains at least £1 million for 
which a profitable use will be found in the near 
future by this great industrial holding company. 
The last nine years show a steady growth in earn- 
ings which for 1957 amounted to 30.6 per cent. to 
cover the dividend, increased by 2 per cent., to 

At 49s. 3d. the £1 ordinary shares yield 5.35 per 
134 per cent. 





“COMPANY MEETINGS 
RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 





RECORD PROFITS 


SIR HALFORD REDDISH’S REVIEW 
Tue Annual General Meeting of 
The Rugby Portland Cement Co. Ltd. 
will be held on 30th May, 1958. 
The following are extracts from the speech of the 
Chairman, Sir Halford Reddish : 


I view the long-term outlook for our interests in 
the United Kingdom with much more optimism than 
I have felt for some years. I say that because I 
believe that at long last our political leaders are 
showing real determination to tackle our two major 
inter-related problems: maintenance of the external 
value of sterling and the stability of the internal value 
of the £, or, in other words, halting inflation. 

At home the building and constructional industries 
have naturally been affected by the restriction of 
credit, with a consequential fall, intensified as the 
year went on, in the demand for cement. Although 
the cement industry in the United Kingdom has 
always made every effort to keep the price of cement 
to the consumer as low as possible consistent with 
maintenance of the industry in a sound financial posi- 
tion, up-to-date and efficient, and able to compete 
effectively in world markets, an increase in the price 
of coal and other costs last year made an adjustment 
of selling prices on Ist July unavoidable. The rise 
in the delivered price of cement averaged just under 
7s. Od, a ton, but did not fully cover increased costs. 

The profits of the parent company from the manu- 
facture and sale of cement therefore showed some 
contraction in 1957, but the profits of our subsidiary 
companies as a whole, from cement and from other 
activities, showed an increase, The Group net profit 
of £1,106,385 is slightly ahead of that for 1956 and 
is a record for the twelfth successive year. In the 
circumstances of a difficult year this must be regarded 
as reasonably satisfactory. 


DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 

We have decided to recommend to you that the 
dividends on the Ordinary and ‘A’ shares should be 
at the same rates as last year: Is. I$d. a share on 
the Ordinary shares and 1s. 3d, a share on the ‘A’ 
shares. 

A dividend on the Ordinary shares of Is, I4d. a 
share is in reality one of 5.84 per cent. on the book 
value of the equity capital employed in the business. 
This compares with 6.36 per cent for the previous 
year, which illustrates the fact that a mere main- 
tenance of the amount of Is. 14d. a share is a reduc- 
tion of the rate per cent. on the capital em- 
ployed for the simple reason that the holders of 
the Ordinary shares added to their investment in 
the company by leaving a substantial portion of 
their profits in the business, If the present-day value 
of the assets were substituted, the real rate of divi- 
dend for 1957 would be about 3.4 per cent. 

An active building and constructional industry is 
the backbone of a sound national economy. Most 
sections of the building materials industry today are 
producing below capacity, but they should be 
amongst the first to participate in the forward surge 
of an expanding economy which I feel sure will soon 
follow when inflation has been halted. 


Copies of the full speech may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Secretary, Crown House, Rugby. 


f | °/ GILT-EDG ED! 
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Sir Victor Raikes’ office in Salis- 
bury, S. Rhodesia advise on the | 
© best overseas Building Societies — 
for safe investments 
His office will give you full information and 
| free advice if you apply by air mail to P.O. | 
| Box 1567, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia 
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THE BRITISH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS FOR 1957 DESPITE 
DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 

Tue 49th annual general meeting of The British 

Petroleum Company Limited will be held on May 22 

in London. The following is an extract from the State- 

ment by the Chairman, Sir Neville Gass. K.B.E., 

M.C., which has been circulated to Stockholders. 

Our Group Income Statement for the first six 
months for 1957, published in September last. showed 
a net income one-third less than in the same period 
of 1956, because of the lower sales and higher ex- 
penses caused by the Suez crisis. For the whole year 
of 1957, as forecast last December in the prospectus 
for our Convertible Debenture issue, Group sales ton- 
nage and net income approximate closely to those for 
1956, a satisfactory result considering that the adverse 
effects of the crisis had to be sustained for a longer 
period in 1957 than in 1956. 

Difficult trading conditions already referred to 
make. it more than usually hazardous to attempt at 
this early stage to forecast how results from our 1958 
Operations may compare with those for last year. 
Having had no increase in sales tonnage in 1957 we 
are hoping for higher figures in 1958; for the twelve 
months ended 3ist March, 1958, our sales amounted 
to over 57 million tons compared with 53 million tons 
in 1957. 

After reviewing the financial results for the year the 
statement continued: Your Directors have recom- 
mended a final dividend on the Ordinary Stock of 
2s. per £1 stock unit free of income tax, making a 
total for the year of 3s. per £1 stock unit free of 
income tax. They consider that no increase in divi- 
dend should now be paid in view of the disturbed 
conditions which have developed in the world oil 
markets. 

The. Revenue Reserves now total £151,549,632. 
having been increased this year by a total of 
£33,358,886. Your Directors recognise that Reserves 
have reached a level which calls for measures of 
capitalisation of reserves in part, and they contemplate 
recommending such action later in the year unless 
unforeseen conditions arise. 


PRODUCTION AND REFINING 

In 1957 our main sources of crude oil were again 
Kuwait, Iran, Iraq and Qatar, from which we ob- 
tained’ some 48,700,000 tons. By reason of the Suez 
crisis this was about 1,000,000 tons less than in 1956 
but still some 3,000,000 tons more than in 1955, the 
last normal year. 

During the early part of 1957 BP Group refinery 
throughputs and also our processing arrangements at 
other refineries were seriously affected by the disloca- 
tion in crude oil supplies caused by the closing of the 
Suez canal and interruptions to the Iraq Petroleum 
Company's pipeline deliveries to the Mediterranean. 
In the circumstances it is satisfactory to record that 
our total throughput-for the year of 32,100,000 tons 
was only 400,000 tons less than in 1956. 

Major expansion in the Group's activities for the 
manufacture of chemicals from petroleum in the 
United Kingdom,, France and Germany took place 
during the year. In the United Kingdom, the three 
companies in which BP participates have operated 
very satisfactorily with all manufacturing units main- 
taining a high output of intermediate petroleum 
chemicals. When plants now being built are com- 
pleted, the production of chemicals at Grangemouth 
will approach 200,000 tons per annum. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALES 

The BP Group’s sales of crude oil and refined 
products in 1957 totalled, as in 1956, approximately 
53 million tons; a reduction in the first half of the 
year, due to the effects of Suez, was made good 
during the second half of the year. 

In the United Kingdom consumption of petroleum 
products, severely curtailed in the early months of 
the year by the motor fuel rationing schemes and 
other restrictions in force from December, 1956. to 
May, 1957, showed a decrease of 24% in 1957 com- 
pare 1 with an increase of 84% in 1956. Our associated 
marketing company. Shell-Mex. and B.P. Limited, 
mainta‘ned their leading position in the market, their 
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sales showing only a small decrease in line with the 
decrease in consumption. 

Our trade on the continent of Europe was also 
affected by supply difficulties and restrictions on con- 
sumption, and for the year our deliveries fell short 
of the 1956 levei by some 7%. East of Suez our 
markets were not subject to the same restrictions. 

The BP International Oil Bunkering Service was 
also considerably affected in the early months of the 
year by the Suez emergency and in the latter part of 
the year by a slackening in world shipping activity. 
Despite this our bunker sales reached a level equiva- 
lent to the average of the preceding two record years. 

BP Aviation Service has further extended its field 
of operations and our sales of aviation fuels have 
continued to increase. The demand for BP Energol 
branded lubricants continues to increase. 

As reported last year, both the Commonwealth 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition and its New Zealand con- 
tingent were exclusively supplied with BP petroleum 
products. The Australian National Antarctic Research 
Expedition has also been exclusively supplied with 
BP products. 

In the field of motor racing every Formula I Grand 
Prix race counting for the World Championship in 
1957 was won on BP products. This is a remarkable 
achievement unequalled hitherto. 

PERSONNEL 

It is much more than a convention that this state- 
ment should end with an expression of thanks to the 
Group’s personnel, for the success of our operations 
is principally due to the enthusiasm-and ability of 
the whole body of our employees. I am sure, there- 
fore, that you would wish me on your behalf to record 
our high appreciation of their work wherever they 
may be. 


INNS & COMPANY 


(Public Works Contractors, Asphalters, Sand and 
Gravel Pit and Quarry Owners) 





CURRENT TRADING IMPROVEMENT 
THE twenty-third annual general meeting of Inns & 
Company Ltd., was held on April 25-in London. Mr. 
Walter Wallace (Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 

Trading continued at a satisfactory level for the 
first half of the current year under review, that is to 
June, 1957, but since then, owing to various National 
and other conditions not controllable by your Board. 
there has. been a slowing up in demand during the 
second half of 1957, with a falling off in the trading 
profit for the year. 

This trading profit amounted to £508,815 against 
the trading profit of £684,050 of the preceding year. 
The net profit amounted to £399,071 compared with 
£522,366 for the year 1956. 

There was a general curtailment of work by Gov- 
ernment and Public Authorities which affected your 
Company’s servicing department, togethcr with a 
general falling off in Governmental and Municipal 
Works and private building and road making. This 
was experienced during the latter half of the year and 
was largely attributable to the credit squeeze and the 
higher Bank Rate. 

Since the end of January of the current year the 
volume of trade has shown some improvement. and 
as I have on several occasions pointed out to you 
your Company is well placed to participate in the 
new road programme and to meet any other demand 
which may arise. 

Shareholders’ attention is called to the fact that the 
Company owns 8,773 acres of land which stands in 
the Company’s Balance Sheet, after depreciation. at 
about £1,193,000, which value is almost equal*to the 
total issued share capital of your Company. 

The Company’s Plant and Machinery has been 
kept in an efficient and well maintained state in the 
current year. The total amount spent on the Plant, 
Machinery, etc., sifice incorporation amounts to 
£966,630 and after being depreciated leaves a Balance 
of £310,912 as the valuesappearing in your Balance 
Sheet. The liquid position of your Company is very 


satisfactory, there belitg £556,329 balance at Bank dand- 


cash in hand. 
The report and seppunts were adopted, and the 


total dividend of 20%: was approved. At the subse-. 


quent Extraordinary “General Meeting the proposed 
new Articles of Association Were adopted. 
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Baby Talk 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION: No. 426 
Report by N. Hodgson * 
A correspondent in a Sunday newspaper, writing on ‘Snatches of Conversation,’ recalled 


hearing this: 


‘My dear, what was I to do? It either meant hurling the baby through the 


window or using it as a hammer.’ Competitors were invited to provide the whole. story. 


My own first reaction on reading this snatch of 
conversation was that the only possible context 
for it was Wonderland, with the Duchess, as 
speaker. Several competitors agreed with me, with- 
out, however, succeeding in reproducing the Car- 
rollian atmosphere. But the ingenuity of Spectator 
readers is limitless and I have learnt that in real 
life the improbable is by no means the impossible, 
It was pleasant to note how many competitors 
manifested a humanitarian repugnance to enter- 
taining the idea that a real baby could be involved 
in so cruel a dilemma and I was presented with 
a diversity of creatures as substitute-figures, to 
wit, inter alia: a bronze statuette of the infant 
Hercules, a moon turtle, a chimpanzee, a puppet 
(containing smuggled diamonds and so usable as 
a hammer), a Punch and Judy baby, and—believe 
it or, not—the Rent Act (to be discarded or used, 
if I interpret a somewhat abstruse script aright, as 
a Hammer of the Opposition, to be wielded pre- 
sumably by some ministerial Maccabeus). 

Perhaps the most ingenious of such entries was 
that of Mrs. Keith-Roach, which arrived in a 
bottle as an SOS message from Piccard to 
Cousteau, the bottle having been hurled through 
the window of a bathysphere attached to a baby 
hammer-headed shark. I feel, however, that sharks 
do not qualify. Now, had it beenareal baby . 

All such substitutes I have discarded, albeit 
stretching a point in favour of stage babies—the 
legitimate stage, so to speak. 

Most of the competitors indeed felt, naturally 
enough, that a dramatic background was essen- 
tial to provide plausibility, their preferences being 
about equally divided between melodrama and a 
house on fire. 

Some of those who accepted a realistic explana- 
tion yet exhibited twinges of conscience, explain- 
ing that the child came of a hard-headed family, 
or having him wrapped up in a blanket or other 
covering to protect his tender body. Others, while 
conjuring up sound reasons for using a baby asa 
hammer in an emergency, seemed content to 
throw him out of the window without good cause 
assigned, which to my mind verges on the callous. 





Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
M. SEGERS (1st Prize, Munkass, 1934) 
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WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by Wilson: 
Q-R 3, threat Kt (K 3) any. 1-. . . K-K 4 ch; 2 
Kt (3)-Q 5. 1... K-Q Sch; 2 Kt (3)-Kt2. 1... 
P-Q 8=Q;2Kt x Q. 1...B-R3;2Kt-B5. 1... 
R-Q 6; 2 Kt-Kt 6. Clever example of multiple-threat 
theme: various defences each compel White to play a 
different knight move. 


I award prizes as follows: Two and a half 
guineas each to David Drummond, for what 
one might call his prose version of a. Ruthless 
Rhyme, and to Nancy Gunter for the best of the 
dramatic presentations, and one guinea to Rhoda 
Tuck Pook. I grant you, she does in a sense dodge 
the hammer issue—but how cleverly she does it! 

Runners-up: Nan Wishart, Allan M. Laing and 
K. B. James. 


PRIZES 
(DAVID DRUMMOND) 

*‘My-dear, what was I to do? It meant either hurling 
the baby through the window, or using it as a ham- 
mer.’ 

‘So as a hammer it was?’ 

‘Too true—you can’t part a mother from her 
child. = 

. . and with it a Family Allowance.’ 

‘Anyway, there was I outside the jeweller’s with the 
pram, all innocent-like. Not-a bobby in sight! Then 
you know what?’ 

*What?’ 

‘When I felt under Baby’s little blanket the brick 
was gone! Baby must have chucked it out.’ 

‘Dropped a proper brick, eh?’ 

‘Too true. Well, I just said to myself—no smash, 
no grab—and this is no more than you deserve, Baby. 
So I seized it by the heels and swung. Lucky it has 
its father’s head.’ 

“Or had.’ 

*Well, you can’t have everything in this world. I 
mean, can you? Not with silver the price it is.’ 

‘Baby’ ll mend, I suppose?’ 

‘Suppose so.’ 

(NANCY GUNTER) 


“Yes, dear, I walked out of Noel’s ghastly surrealist 
play at the first rehearsal; catch me starring in piffle 
like that!’ 

‘Why, darling?’ 

‘Because of the damfool climax he wanted, dear— 
me locked in an unfurnished attic with a che-ild in 
my arms, and the house literally burning like blazes!’ 

‘Well, but didn’t he get you nobly rescued by a hero 
or someone?’ 

‘No, that’s just it, his idiot-idea was for the 
wretched cast to finish the play themselves in their 
own way—extempore you know, and, my dear, what 
was I to do? it either meant hurling the baby through 
the window or using it as a hammer—lI simply slapped 
Noel’s silly face and left!” 

‘Quite right, darling, I'd have done the same.’ 


(RHODA TUCK POOK) 

‘It was Thursday afternoon, and I was driving back 
from town with baby in his carri-cot beside me. In 
the lane a little man thumbed a lift; I suppose it was 
silly, but I told him to get in the back. I must have 
been woolgathering about my lucky shopping, 
especially the umbrella I had bought for Bill’s birth- 
day. Anyway, through the driving-mirror I suddenly 
saw the creature reaching for wee Bill with a maniacal 
glare. My dear, what was I to do? It either meant hurl- 
ing the baby through the window or using it as a 
hammer to stun him. Well, I did, and it did. No, 
silly, not the baby, the brolly. Then I just shoved him 
—- fairly jumped on it. No, idiot, the gas, not the 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 429 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


To show that the drinking of milk is nothing to 
be ashamed of, the Milk Marketing Board has 
organised a ‘Milk for Stamina’ twelve-day tour of 
Britain cycling race to start on May 26. Two or 
three foreign teams will compete. Competitors are 
asked to compose a Milk-Drinking Song for sing- 
ing by an English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish, French 
or. American participant. Limit 16 lines. Prize: 
six guineas. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
429,° 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by May 13. 
Results on May 23. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
ls. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETY requires malic 
Area Organiser. Must be active, intelligent, and 
sincerely opposed to animal experimentation.— 
Apply in writing, giving full particulars, to the 
Secretary, B.U.A. V , 47 Whitehall, S.W.1. 


BBC requires Producer, Music Productions, Tele- 
vision in London. Duties : to initiate, formulate, 
and be responsible for planning and carrying 
out programme ideas. Good educational back- 
ground, a wide and gencra! knowledge of the 
musical repertoire, together with some. profes- 
sional qualifications, and previous experience in 
Television, the Theatre and Films essential. 
Salary, £1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptional) rising by seven annual increments to 
£1,930 p.a. max. Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.611 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, . Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 

BBC requires Production Assistant, “Television 
News, in Manchester, to assist in presentation 
and development of Television News Programmes 
in North Region. Duties : direction of cameras, 
co-ordination of preduction teams, liaison with 
servicing departments, assistance jin programme 
administration aod rehearsal, organisation and 
editing of news film. Practica] production experi- 
ence in Television or Films, sound educational 
background and some journalistic experience de- 
sirable. Salary £1,105 (possibly higher if quali- 
fication exceptional) rising by seven annual in- 
erements to £1,550 p.a. max. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.618 ‘Spt.") should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 


BBC requires Sports Editor in Bristol to be re- 
sponsible to West Regional News Editor for 
Region’s output (Sound and Television) of all 
broadcasts dealing with sport. Principal duties 
include responsibility for bufiectins of sports re- 
sults and sports programmes of the nagazine 
type in Sound and Television. Will also organise 
Sound outside broadcasts of sporting fixtures and 
share in general duties of News Department 
when available. Expected to cultivate friendly 
- relations with sporting organisations. Journa- 
listic experience, knowledge of West Country 
and its sporting interests and personalities re- 
quired. Ability to broadcast desirable. Salary 
£1,105 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) fising by seven annual increments to 
£1,550 p.a. max, Requests for application forms 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting refer- 
ence G.613 ‘Spt.’) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days 


MARKET RESEARCH in London area. Experi- 
enced Woman Interviewer (22-45) wanted. Must 
be - fit, conscientious, intelligent. Mondays to 
Fridays. Interesting, long-term assignment, — 
Full personal particulars to Box 1986, 





SPECTATOR INDEX 
The full alpabetical index of contents and 
contributors to Volume 199 of the ‘Spectator’ 

(uly-December. 1957) is available. 
Orders, and a remittance of Ss. per copy, 
should be ‘sent to: 
THE SALES MANAGER, 

‘SPECTATOR’ LTD.., 

99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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AUSTRALTA—UNTVERSITY. OF TASMANIA. 
The University invites applications for appoint- 
mem as PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, The 
salary is £A3,500 per annum. An allowance is 
made towards travelling cxpenses, and housing 
assistanee js available. Eyrther particulars and 
information as to the method of application 
may be obtained from the S$ tion 
of Universities of ‘the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Sqtarc, London, W.C.1. The-ciosing 
date for the receipt of applications, in. Australia 
and London, is 3ist Juty, 1958. 


HERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
Bushey Grammar School, near Watford. Co- 
educational. Required September, Master or 
Misiress ~to- teach -General Science in Junior 
School and either Physics or Chemistry to Ordin- 
ary Level. Sixth Form teaching available for 
suitably qualified applicant. Exccilent ~ aew 
laboratories and full-time laboratory steward. 
Applications from graduates or training care- 
fully considiéred. Salary: London Burnham— 
minimum £651 per anaum, with atditions for 
cach year of service in H.M. Forces and 
accepted experience in research or industry. — 
Apply fully w Headniaster stating age, qualifi- 
cations and expericnce, Bushey Granemec, 
Aldenham Road, Bushey. 





STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station). Ali office 
afl (m & £.. Typewriting, Dupticating, TBM 


EXHIBITIONS | AND 
LECTURES 


CHRISTIAN ACTION | mecting for the BISHOP 
OF JOHANNESBURG: Central Hall, West- 
minster, Monday, 16th June, 7.30 p.m. The 
Bishop (over here for the Lambeth Conference) 
will give an up-to-date report on the racial situ- 
ation in South Africa, with special reference wo 
the Treason Trial. Tickets (is. unreserved, 
2s. 6d. reserved) from the Secretary, 2 Amen 
Court, London, E.C.4. Telephone CiTy 6869. 


EXHIBITION OF LITHOGRAPHS by the Sene- 
felder Club at the Crafts Centre of Great Britaia, 
16 Hay Hill, Berkeley Square, W.1. Mon. to Fri., 
10-5 p.m. Sats.. 10-12.30 p.m. The exhibition 
continues until 17th May. Admission free. 


‘KEEPING FIT IN LONDON,’ Anne Cornock- 
Taylor, Ghas. Neil, Morris Muirhead. Q.-Master: 
Commdr, A: B. Campbcli, R.D. Thurs., 3 May, 
7.30. Caxton Hall, S.W.1. 2s. 64, London 
Natural Health Society. 


LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
*“MONOTYPES’ by EDGAR DEGAS.’ Daily 
10-5.30, Sats, 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond ‘Street, Ww. i. 
PAUL SIGNAC. 234 Paintings—Water Colours 
—Drawing. Open April 16th. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-12.30. 


MATTHIESEN GALLERY: Paintings dy 

SERGIO DE CASTRO. Daily 105.30, Sats. 

10-1. Untit Jume 7th.—142 New Bond Strect, 
1 


NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION : ‘The Life 
and Thought of Benedetto Croce,’ by Dr. Carlo 
Tullio-Altan. 21 Bedford Square, W.C.1. Fri- 
day, %h May, 8 p.m. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON : ‘A lecture entitied 
‘Some Aspects of Virginia Woolf's Imagery 
will be delivered by Professor Iréne Simon 
(Liege), at 5.30 p.m. on 8 May, at the Univer- 
sity of London, Senate House, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. — James 
Henderson, Academic Register. 


WADDINGTON GALLERIES. House Exhibi- 
tion (20th century paintings, drawings and sculp- 
tures). Daily 9.30-6, Sat. 9.30-1.—2 Cork Street, 
w.i. 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Robert 
Colquhoun: retrospective, 1940-58. Weekdays, 


11-6, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








South Molton Street. 
10 to 5.30. Saturday 


PTERRE MONTAL, 14 
Paintings by Provence, 


THEATRE 


7.30. May 1, 2, 3 only. Carroll's 
comedy, “Shadow and Substance.’ 9, 10 (Mems. 
11), 15, 16, 17, O'Neill's drama, “Anna Christic.’ 
CAN 5111 (3475 before 6), Canonbury Pf., N.1. 


PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
colunins can be accepted up to. Wednesday mora- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


BARRISTERS PLEASE NOTE. - Burgess 
Aachovy Paste (hereinafter referred to as “THE 
Anchovy Paste’) is delicious when spread on 
parchment-thin buttered toast. 


CANCER PATIENT (8698). Poor woman (47). 
seriously ill, and bedridden. Husband divorced. 
Daughter, recovering from T.B.. is advised to 
Stay at home and look after mother. Extra 
nourishment needed and help towards gencral 
expenses. Picase help us to care for her. Jewellery 
welcomed.—National Society for Cencer Reliet 
(Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 

MAL 2 thea EVERY 10th week. 


CONTINENTAL TOURING. We arrange your 
own tour to amy part of Europe. Microbus with 
driver takes 6-7 persons at £12 per week per 
head, including petrol; or car for three persons 
at £20 cach per week. From any Continema! 
port, any route and duration—we plan it al! 
with you. Also stif-drive cars and microbuses. 
Hotels. Air & rail travel.—Write Auto Europa, 
46 Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. 
COSTA BRAVA, Villas and Flats to Let. 
August full. May and June half price. 
De. J. Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 
DON’T YOU OFTEN WISH you could afford a 
brand new Portable Typewriter, incorporating 
alt the latest gadgets and in an attractive case? 
Here, then, is how YOU can do just this, simply, 
cconomically and at remarkably low cost, well 
within everyone's reach.—Write today for Leaflet 
PT15, giving full particulars to CITY LTD., 10% 
Waterloo Road, London, S.E.1. 

DO RISING Prices cause misgiving? 

Then smoke “Tom Long’ and life's worth living 
FOREIGN GIRLS available au pair, 
long periods.—Anglo-Continsenta!l Bureau, 
Walton Street, S.\W.3. KEN 1586. 
FOREIGN STAMPS. Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also to 
Details, quantities and value to Box 9. 


HEADED NOTEPAPER. Your addiess and 
telephone number printed on fine quality note- 
paper—per 100 shects, 6s. 500, 25s. 6d 
Samples sent. on request.—HU ‘TSON, S51 Elm 
Road, Reading. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6¢d.—B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 (Tel. 
LAN 3677). 


HYPNOTIST “Ralph Robinson. 


Only 
—Details : 


short- 
148 


consultant for 
rT is “GENERALLY QUICKER aod elven 
better to pay for private treatment in illness. 
Members of B.U.P.A. have most of the cost of 
private wards, surgical and consulting fees, and 
other charges paid for them. Subscriptions are 
modest and dependants are included. Write for 
literature (if aged under 65) to: British United 
Provident Association EL/9, Provident House, 
Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 


| 
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MASTER TAILOR offers hand-made ‘suits built 
to your OWn style. From 25 gns L 
GRIMES LTD., 39 Maddox Street, 
MAYfair 3619. 

MICRO, CORNEAL ‘AND CONTACT LENSES, 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free Booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Lid. 

115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: GER 
2531). 197 Regent Street, W,1. (Tel.: REG 6993). 
Branches. at Liverpooj, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Shefficid, etc., etc. 

PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of humdrum every- 
day meals should try some RAYNER’S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—trom all good grocers. 


SMOKING? YOU. CAN STOP NOW! The 
Nicrobrevin way is new, natural and easy. — 
Telephone or write for tree details: Miller. of 
Golden Squars, 13 Goldea Square, London, 
W.1. GERrard 6533 


SPANISH CAPRICE, by Rinsky Korsakov. Ei 
Cid Amontiliado, by Du Gorden. The perfect 
pair for and cvening ot rkapsodie espagnole. 
Ole! 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS change- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issuc affected. 


THE LONDON SOHOOL BRIDGE, &% 
King’s Road, S.W.3. KEN. 726). 

TURNING OUT? Your jumbice and wawanted 
clothing wii be put to good use in this dock- 
yard parish. Please send a parcel to the Rev. 
C. D. Wood, St. Thomas's Vicarage, Keyham, 
Piymouth. : 

*WATAPADS.’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put ome uader cach pot—5§ for 10s., 
1) tor We —HARRODS Hort. Dept. 


W.t. 


EDUC ATION AL 
BOYS: PREPARATORY. SCHOOLS. — Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women s¢ck- 
ing teaching appoi also M and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Cc ¢. Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 

University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc, Many 
(non-cxam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40. St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 


CRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
GOLDEN LANE, E.C.1, MON 2828 


For Prospectus please apply to the Clerk 0 
the Governors, Dept. 1. 


Continued Overleat 











For the Gourmet 


SECOND BOOK 
of 
CURRIES 


By HARVEY DAY 
... brings to your table curries, 
kababs, bhurtas, ballychow and 
numerous other dishes, including 
sweets, savouries and pickles, 
Just published by 
NICHOLAS KAYE 
at only 6s. net 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 990 


ACROSS 


1 Fine linen, baste it (7). 
5 Does the coal-mining industry 29 
receive a mild commendation? 
(3-1-3) 
9,10 Short passage to the tube, love, 
then I’m in the railway! (14) 
11 Old adventure might have been 
encountered in a saunter (6). 
12 Circumvented—by Mr. Pim? (2-6) 
14 ‘This blessed plot, this earth, 
this ———’ (Shakespeare) (5). 
15 Crescendo chants about spring (9). 
18 Doggie, go to the Marine! (9 
20 It was seemingly a -ase of “Ladies 
Only’ in ancient Rome (5). 
22 Visit Zea seems the advice offered 
by this organ (8). 
24 Spoilt he might have been—by 
alstaff? (6) 
—— Jane, the Countess of Fieet- 
wood (9). 
27 In the studio, right from the 13 F 
beginning (5). 
A Geet lien @ 5 copy of Chumteat’s 3 
a book token fer 
opened on May 13. Address solutions 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictiouary is recomménded for Crosswords. 


28 ‘He smote thé’ Polacks on 
the ice’ (Shakéspea 
Metal bird fowed i in the ruins (7). 


It's more than barbaric to collect 
these (9). . 
She wasn’t the only one to fall in 
love with a donke 
That Foreign 

a-wheel? (9) 
‘—_— all our month-long love in 
this?’ (Bridges) (4) 
5 My red chai 


a thick skin (10). 
6 She wouldn't speak ate. 
although artist implo: 
song (5). 
7 Fishy as 
padour (7) 
8 °O Polly, 
and kist’ 
Fourteen 


of; I am amazed! (10) 
wentieth Century 

one guinea will be Sane oe Oe oe 
: Crossword No. 990, 99 


re) (7). n 


19 
21 
22 
23 


25 


DOWN 


! (7) 
ice gentleman 


16 I get | the tall grain, say$ 
the beetle ( 
ag pane - not coming back 


( 

Does it show that poets are so 
contrary ? ( 

Does the painter miss tea? (7) 

In case they don’t fill it (5). 
Presbyterian conjunction of regret 
and approval ( 

But it is sweet, surely? (4) 





Solution on May 16 





in Comes of having 


t of Madame de Pom- 

BA might have —— 

Filan t I get rid 

- phoned of 
a prize 


Gower St. London. WCI. 
fond, Yous. 


24 Persuasion. 


SOLUTION OF Neo. 986 
ACROSS.—1 Billet. 4 Triplets. 10 Time- 
gun. 11 Setwall. 12 Owls. 13 Celebrates. 
16 Augers, 17 Hilaire. 20 Stiffly. 21 Flashy. 
25 Octa. 27 Tepidiy. 29 
Mangold. 30 Exporter. 31 Veneer. 
DOWN.—1 Batwoman. 
Ergs. 5 Rushes in. 6 Paternaily. 7 Eva. 
8) Splash. 9 Annex. 14 
Profounder. 18 Old style. 19 Lysander. 
22 Spathe. 23 Comma, 26 O 


Sm Rosert Duntop,,Croft Lane, Newbury, 
Berks, amd Mrs. 
Holywell Lane, Glass Houghton, Castic- 





2 Lamplighter. 3 


Terpsichore. 15 


mce. 28 Pip. 


E. J. Winrrecp, 151 
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LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS. 
U.CCC., est. 1887, prepares students by post for 
Generai Certificate of Education (for Entrance, 
Faculty requirements, or Direct Entry to Degree), 
External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., etc.), and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
other Bodies), Law, Teachers’ Diplomas. Highly 
qualified Tutors, Low fees, Prospectus from 
Registrar, University Correspondence College, 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Gomprehensive Training. 
Prospectus. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. or Educ, (all 
examining Boards). 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, 
and Literature. Modern 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive .14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, a Addison Road, 
W.14, PARK 839 

THE TRIANGLE og College, 59-62 
Seuth Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) 


LL.B., B.D. Degrees 

History. Welsh. 
M.A., LL.D., 
Wolsey Hall, 


SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. CHOICE CALI- 
FORNIAN PEACHES. Sliced. Very limited 
supplies just received. Tins, 1 Ib. net, 8 for 
28s. Post paid, Case of 24 for 80s.—SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, London, 
E.C.3. 


BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray's Superfine Tea, for long popular 
with the Catering Trade, is now available 
for household use at wholesale price. 
Special 7 Ib, economy tin only 35s. post 
paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d. 
c.w.o. Cash refunded if not delighted, Send 
also for our price list of “Continental and 
Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 


DEPT. _SP., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 
CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all 
disease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state 
of the system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity 
and mental efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy’ catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; no drug 
reaction on the heart or any other organ. Not 
habit-forming. Send 52s. 6d. today for 1,000 
Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
formative booklet of home treatment and dictary 
advice.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 


DEFEAT MOTHS and DUST now by enclosing 
your suits, dresses etc., in our special polythene 
cevers for clothes on hangers. For suits, costumes 
(24 in. by 40 in.) 3 for 2s. 9d., 12 for 9s, For 
overcoats, frocks (30 in. x 60 in.) 3 for 4s. 3d., 
12 for 15s. All post paid, from : Potts, 330 Upper 
Richmond Road, London, S.W.15. 


OUR FINE PORK SAUSAGES 
made only in SMITHFIELD to pre-19i4 
Standard of excellence, including fresh eggs 

2 Ib., express post paid, 10s. C.W.O 
WM. HARRIS & SON, 
5 St. John Street, 
London, E.C.1 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine’ Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Pastel shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Ilus- 
trated Catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
LINENS, ‘ Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland, 


30 ROOTED VIOLET PLANTS, “Kins of the 
Belgians’ Ascented), posted, 12s. — Poltesco 
Flowers, Ruan Minor, Helston, Cornwall. 


MATEUS ROSE. . 


This pink wine is quite without equal. It is 
made from a single varicty of red grape and 
the skins afe not allowed to remain in 
contact with the must, The result is a 
gorgcous pink amber colour which is 
naturally slightly sparkling It is of great 
delicacy and charm. 
Price per bottle 16/- including postage and 





ing. 
3 bottles £2 5s, 6d. including postage and 


packing. 
6 boitles £4 6s. Od. 12 bottles £8 12s. Od. 


Obtainable from : 


A. NORMAN (Wine Merchant) LTD. 


36-38 HIGH ST., PINNER, MIDDX 


London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., * 














THE SPECTATOR, 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. . per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACTIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 

PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.; post Is. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold 
Ladies, 34 to 41 bust; men’s 38 to 44. 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accufacy and 
attractive presentation. 4-hour duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading. 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries, Dictat- 
‘ ae ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
it reported. Recording machines on hire, Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service, 
LITERARY TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
; ie TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
‘So AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ.’ If you 9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and wrt ee ee 
have been writing for years and getting no- tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 
where, why not get the LSJ to help you? Personal LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. ; ,009. Carbon 6d. 
coaching by correspondence has brought success Accuracy assured. n. charge 4s. — R. 

to many. Free book from: Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, TYPING MSS., 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 

London School of Journalism, lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
19 Hertford Street wntne 
Park Lane, London, W.1. 
GRO 8250 

‘There are LSJ students all over the world.’ 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers. who cannot otherwise obtain 
them. Orders, accompanied by a _ remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
Is. 6d. per volume for postage, should be 
semt to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 


Patts. 


TYPING DONE. 2s. 6d. per 1,000. Carbons 3d. 
—Mrs. C., 37 Scotts Av., Sunbury-on-Thames. 
: 2965. 


RESTAURANTS 


L’EPICURE RESTAURANT OF SOHO. Well 
known to connoisseurs of Good Food and Winc. 
GERrard 2829. . 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1 NEW aa RESTAURANT, 43 
; Se Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
me 3 ed NEW LIBERALS, on Showrooms). English & Continental cuisine. Wine 
served in y anda oO e te, shou i "e, sonal attenti ietors. 
read this book’—(‘The Times.’), ‘The Labour and & Beer Licence Personal attention of Proprietors 
Wounds,’ by Massimo Salvadori (18s.). q 
Pall Mail Press, 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1. . 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 


ACCOMMODATION 


FLATLET in Hampstead. Two newly decorated 
- : rooms, own kitchenette, heat, light, constant hot 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. | water inclusive. Shate’ bath with two others 
of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned £6 10s. p.w.—Call AMBassador 4170 after 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 8 p.m. _ os 
to Deps. C23. FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,’ hie cine 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. / . - fe 
C.23. 


HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND. Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel, 
with books, music, games, television. A.A. 
RB.A.C. Tel.: 71 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff. 
1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea ffomt. Gdns., 
Green, .Garages. Superlative food. 
July/Aug., 10-12 gns. 


WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 

YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
“KNOW-HOW.” FREE year's subscription to 
Britain's foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for Free R.3 “Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success.” No -Sale—No Fees tuition. — B.A. Tel.: 
School of Successful ea Ltd., 124 New Putting 
Bond Street, London, June, 9 gns.; 








Premium Shares 


Only the Piccadilly Building Society offers 
Premium Shares: a unique investment system offering 
increasing rates of interest. 


NET YIELD GROSS YIELD 


0/ Income Tax paid by the Society, equivalent, 
/O where Income Tax at the standard rate -is 


payable to --26.19.6Y, 
4i% including premium of }% paid retrospectively 
/O after twelve months, equivalent to...27.7.1 t% 
4 0/ 
/0 
rates are applicable where the standard rate of 
Tax is payable. Write for free brochure, which contains 
details of this safe and attractive way of saving. 


PICCADILLY BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


tee estate House - 31 Dover St - Piccadilly Wi 
Telephone: HYDe Park 5237 


including premium of $% paid retrospectively 
after three years, equivalent to ...,..27.16.6% 
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NORTH COTSWOLDS. 
offers comfort and good cooking for a restfiwl 
holida Early bookings advisable. Brochure 
from Miss Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping 
Campden. 
NR. OXFORD, This vividly beautiful Elizabe- 
than house, seven miles N.E. Oxford, offers long 
or short holidays in unspoilt countryside, and 
within easy motoring distance of Cotswolds, 
Chilterns and Thames, Famous for good food. 
Club licence, delightful bar and friendly informal 
hospitality, Lawn tennis, table tennis, billiards, 
and television room. Children Welcomed. Bro- 
chure. — STUDLEY PRIORY COUNTRY 
HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, Oxford. 
Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 
FOLKESTONE. Horse Shoe House, 29 West- 
bourne Gardens. Select. Central heating. Good 
English and Continental food. Weeks, days. 
SHANKLIN 2009. Katrick Private Hotel 
Highly commended for good food. H. & c. 
Interior mattresses. Television. Free car park. 
6 gns. to 8 ans. S.a.c. 
SWITZERLAND. Welcome to an attractive 18th 
century Chalet in sunny Alpine valley “above 
Montreux. Wonderful views, walks and flowers, 
riding, tenn's, swimming, fishing. New téléférique. 
Private car tours, Every comfort, excellent 
cuisine, wines, cellar-bar, a friendly atmosphere 
and inexpensive terms. Details: Mr. and Mrs. 
. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Hotel-Chalet Bon 
Accueil, Chateau-d’Oex. 
WEST SUSSEX. Abingworth Hali, near -Stor- 
rington. Hols. or permanent. Several, ground- 
floor bedrooms, Television, Unlicensed. 


Smal! Guest House 


FOR SALE 


AWAY FROM IT ALL. Near glorious coast in 
first-class fishing country. Pleasant stone-built 
cottage in secluded garden. Electric light; close 
buses, s! Freehold £450 to include good 
furniture ts. Manners, Howe, Dromore West, 
Co. Sligo, Ireland. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


ATTRACTIVE FARMHOUSE. Dinner, bed, 
breakfast, 6 gns. All comforts, excellent food. 
Surfing, ponies, fishing. Unspoilt. Accessible. 
Photographs. August booked. — Bamford, 
Churchtown, Lesnewth, Boscastle. 

‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, etc. Why not let us make ‘indi- 
vidual arrangements for you to enjoy the in- 
teresting, friendly atmosphere of a private family 
or join one of the special groups visiting our 
International Host-Family Centre? _Meet and 
get to know the people of the country you visit. 
Illus, Brochure : E.F.A., 1 New. Burlington St., 
Regent Street, W.1 (Regent 8866). 

FARM, Five miles unspoiled sands. Has few 
May-June vacancies. Babies specially welcomed 
All facilities.—Potts Farm, Ash. -Canterbury. 
ASH 274. 

PADSTOW, CORNWALL. Charming, old- 
world modernised cottage for sunny holiday.— 
Miss E. M. Hooton, .“Althea,” High Street, 
Padstow, Cornwall. 

S. DEVON. St. Andrew's Guest House, Lust- 
leigh, Phone 376. Close to village. Good. centre 
for coast and Dartmoor. Furnished Cottage 
in grounds available September onwards. 


SUMMER HOLIDAY 
in MADEIRA at 
REDUCED FARES 


Air fare down by £27 return. The year's best 
holiday proposition and the extra miles 
south mean warmth and sunshine. 
A good opportunity to visit this beautiful 
sub-tropical island. Go now or at any time 
until mid-December. Good hotels; reasonable 
rates, 

ITALIAN RIVIERA 
The only direct route to the coast’ starts 
Saturdays from May 17 to Santa Mar- 
gherita (for Papallo, Portofino, | Sestri 
Leante and Nervi). Let your Travel Agent 
help you or contact 

AQUILA AIRWAYS 

62 Brompton Road, London, S.W.3. 

P Telephone : KENsington 4567 
YUGOSLAY TOWNS AND COUNTRY. 
Special Holiday-Study Tour by invitation of 
Committec of Yugoslav Cities. Liubljana, 

Sarajevo, Dubrovnik, Split, etc. 
£90.—Town and Country Planning 
Association, 28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First-class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 

Apply to your Travel Agent 

or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD., 
9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel: ROY 3111 
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